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Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don Fohn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado Alout Nothing. 


STARTLING rumor comes from Paris 
through the correspondent of The New York 
Times, which, if true, must seriously affect 
the interests of young American artists. It 
is to the effect that there is no longer to be 
free education for art students in Paris: that Cabanel, 
Géréme, Laurens, and Hebert are no longer to inspect 
the work of the pupils at the Ecole des Beaux Arts; that 
“ pupils can attend lectures and take notes as at the Sor- 
bonne, but for the proper extension, and for the drudgery 
of art instruction hitherto enjoyed, they must now resort 
to private studios where amateurs and artists mingle in 
unfruitful promiscuousness.” Gossip assigns two reasons 
for the proposed change : the one, to shut out foreigners, 
and especially Americans, and the other, “ an endeavor 
to limit the number of art students in the hope of a better 
and more restricted art development.” The Times cor- 
respondent does not believe that there is any desire to dis- 
criminate against Americans ; but after recent conversa- 
tions with some of our artists in Paris, Iam fully prepared 
to hear that there is such a desire. There is undoubtedly 
much irritation against our countrymen, and this prevails 
in some of the studios where the friendship for Ameri- 
cans has hitherto been the strongest. This is not 
altogether due, as is often asserted, to the increased 
import duty on foreign pictures; nor is it to be set 
down to the alleged jealousy of the growing excellence 
of American art—which is very silly talk—but largely to 
a well-founded charge of duplicity on the part of certain 
members of the American artist colony in Paris, con- 
cerning an alleged intention of our national Legislature to 
repeal the tariff. I am credibly informed that last year, 
a short time before the award of honors at the Salon, 
the report was industriously circulated that it was the 
intention of Congress to remove the duty on foreign 
pictures. There was no reasonable ground for believing 
anything of the sort. The French artists found this out 
for themselves before the awards were made, and they 
now do not hesitate to declare that the rumor was 
nothing but a “ Yankee trick,” started for the purpose of 
influencing the decision of the jury, who, it was sup- 
posed, would award medals to certain American painters 
but for the obnoxious tariff consideration. Some of our 
best men in the Paris colony admitted to me that the 
charge is true. 





* 
* 


THAT clever young Bostonian, Charles Sprague Pearce, 
with whom I passed a delightful afternoon at his country 
home last June, does not seem to have any idea of returning 
to the United States tolive. It would be almost impossi- 
ble for him to be as agreeably situated anywhere on this 
side of the Atlantic as he is in France. Nor is it strange. 
He has, in the classic country of Rousseau and Dau- 
bigny, near the banks of the placid Oise, built himself a 
charming home on the edge of a field of waving grain, 
and it is there he poses the lithe and comely peasants to 
whom he has accustomed us in those characteristic upright 
canvases of his, with the sky-line always very near the 
top of the frame. You may look right out from his din- 
ing-room window upon a familiar gray green background 
of his, with the tender sunset bathing the hill with its 
rosy light; or, in the daytime you may see his model 
posed in the field in full sunlight, under the glass ex- 
tension of the studio, The open-air feeling in Mr. Pearce’s 
pictures is one of their chief charms, and I hope that no 
confidence is betrayed in my calling attention to the 
conscientious manner in which he has striven to insure 
that admirable quality. When I called, I found him 
working on a replica—so far as the figures are concerned 
—of his “‘ Peine de Coeur,” which was in the Salon last 
year, and it promises to be the better picture. The two 
women are sitting by the riverside now, instead of among 
the heaps of hay, and the sky-line is not nearly so high 
as in the other picture, although the heads are still re- 
lieved against the landscape in the artist’s favorite 
manner. 

+ * 

THE Artist (London) says: “We hear that the 
famous portrait of Mrs. Mackay, by Meissonier, which 
was reported to have been destroyed by the wife of ‘ The 
Silver King,’ is simply hidden away in a cupboard in the 
Rue de Tilsit. The cause of dispute was that Meis- 


sonier finished the portrait from a model, and further- 
more exhibited it without the sitter’s consent.” 


We 


A LITTLE while ago there seemed to be an honest 
desire to revive miniature painting in this country. But 
I am afraid it is hopeless. It appears as if photography 
were bound to kill the movement before it is even fairly 
started. I notice that it is the same in England. At 
the late Royal Academy exhibition there was hardly an 
example of any importance which did not betray the too 
familiar story of surreptitious aid from the camera, 
The old-time miniatures of the days of our grandmothers 
and great-grandmothers, as a rule, certainly flattered the 
sitter unblushingly ; but, if the picture was not a likeness, 
it was, at least, frequently a work of art. In its degenerate 
descendent of to-day, the finically colored photograph, 
about the only thing suggesting the old-fashioned minia- 
ture is the ivory ground; and even this cannot be said 
with absolute truth, for most of these photographic sham 
miniatures are done on porcelain which, it may be re- 
marked, is easily broken. But the painting itself is as un- 
like the beautiful miniature by Cosway, Smart or Hone 
as it possibly could be. The lightness, delicacy and free- 
dom of touch which made the work of those men so 
charming, of course are quite unattainable when the 
“artist,” is working from or perhaps even over a photo- 


graph. 
$.° 

THE Czar of Russia ‘seems to be an enthusiastic 
photographer. The Artist says : 

‘* By his orders, the Russian Ambassador in London has sent the 
Emperor aset of photographic appliances that must in the im- 
mediate future convert him into a ftrst-class photographer. Ac- 
cording to report, he is infatuated with his apparatus and getting 
on splendidly. His favorite relative now is the one who gives him 
the most sittings, and his patient wife is very much fried.” 

“ Tried,” probably, was the word intended ; but if the 
summer in Russia has been like ours this year the con- 
nection between sitting for one’s photograph and being 
“fried " might not be so remote after all. 


* * 
ok 


“ A Day in Surrey with William Morris,” is the title of 
an agreeable paper by Emma Lazarus, in a recent issue 
of The Century. It is worthily illustrated with a portrait 
of the poet Socialist, by Lisa Stillman, and bits of land- 
scape by W. J. Stillman and Joseph Pennell—all daintily 
cut on the wood in that artistic manner which has made 
the magazine famous on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
article, however, is chiefly notable in affording Mr. 
Morris the opportunity of setting forth a series of nega- 
tions (which, presumably, are intended to pass for his 
“ views ”) on the labor question, with particular reference 
to his pet bugbear—* Competition ”’—which from his 
point of view is anything but “the soul of trade.” From 
his own words it is not easy to understand how he pro- 
poses to solve the difficult problem, except by that vague 
remedy “universal co-operation,” i.e., Socialism. Ap- 
parently Mr. Morris, no more than any vulgar, every-day 
Socialist, who is not a poet or an artist, or even an art 
manufacturer, has no definite idea on the subject him- 
self. He admits, indeed, that he is “driven toward revo- 
lution as the only hope,” but how revolution is to help 
him, he fails to explain. The editor of the magazine, 
however, in nearly a page of closely printed letter-press, 
finds it worth while to express his dissent from Mr. 
Morris’s Socialistic “‘ views,” or the want of them. For 
my own part, I do not think Mr. Morris’s incoherent 
utterances on this subject worthy of serious considera- 
tion, and I only call attention to them to point out his 
curious inconsistency. What practical results for the 
benefit of Mankind (with a big M) one may ask, are we 
to hope for from this gifted gentleman, who, with all his 
avowed love for the masses, and burning desire to give 
them the blessings of art as their portion, puts his own 
goods on the market at such exorbitant prices compared 
with their cost of production, as to place them virtually 
beyond the reach of any but the wealthy? If, with his 
unusual opportunities, he fails to do something for the 
welfare of the masses, by the means at his disposal in 
his own workshop, how can he expect one to regard with 
confidence his ambition to regulate the trade of the 
whole civilized world? By means of his undoubted gifts 
of color and design, Mr. Morris can convert the cheap- 
est fabrics into works of art, and spread the refinement 
of true zstheticism broadcast throughout the humble 
dwellings of the poor. But the poor do not get a chance 
at them. He is the only esthetic philanthropist who 
has ever been able to confer practically the benefits of 
his own philosophy, and he fails to avail himself of his 





golden opportunity. He sells to the rich, and gives only 
words to the poor. Mr. Morris is an amiable poet, a 
clever artist, and a shrewd manufacturer; but, it seems 
to me, he is a very sorry sort of philosopher and philan- 
thropist. 

*,* 

To the classifications of portrait painter, historical 
painter, genre painter, landscape painter, and marine 
painter, the French critic, Chesneau, has added that of 
ethnographical painter, and a very useful classification 
it is. Under this head he tells us he would include all 
those “‘ who show us Asia Minor, Persia, India, Algeria 
the manners and customs of the Tartars and Japanese— 
all in short, who, from some unreasonable aversion for 
blouses and frock-coats, satin bonnets and cotton caps, 
wander across land and sea from the Pyrenees to the 
Balkans, from the Tiber to the Danube, from the shores 
of the Atlantic to those of the Pacific, in search of mot- 
ley costumes, striking architecture, eccentric vegetation, 
or monstrous forms of animal life.” The ethnographical 
painter must, of course, be included already in one or 
more of the older classifications. But the new classifi- 
cation is none the less serviceable, for the particular 
class of artists to whom it refers is really a new creation 
—a natural outgrowth of the restless spirit of this latter 
part of the nineteenth century. Such men as E. Lord 
Weeks, who carries us to the Zenana homes of India, 
Frederick A. Bridgman, who makes us intimate with the 
loungers in the cafés of Cairo, or Humphrey Moore, who 
shows us domestic life in Japan—these are a new race of 
painters, as foreign to any earlier epoch as the electric 
light, the telegraph or the telephone. In former days— 
indeed, almost within the memory of persons living—cor- 
rectness of detail as to locality or costume in a picture 
was as unheard of as appropriate costume and scenery 
on the stage, and it is well known that Garrick played 
“Macbeth ” in modern military uniform; and it was not 
so very long before his day that finger-posts were used 
to designate a locaiity, instead of painting a “ flat” to 
represent it. The only tour ever taken by artists was a 
visit to Italy, and that was less to study nature than the 
remains of classic art. Richard Wilson did certainly 
bring back studies of rocks and trees and sunset effects, 
but it was only to introduce them, with the most naive 
incongruity, into his English landscapes, to the utter ruin 
of every picture he painted after his return home. Gros 
painted “ The Battle of Aboukir” and the “Plague at 
Jaffa” without having visited Egypt, and Delacroix 
painted the “ Massacre of Scio,” without having seen 
Greece. Fromentin, who may be said to be of our own 
day, was, with his honest representation of Arabian local 
scenery and accessories, the earliest French ethnograph- 
ical painter, as Turner, with his “Alpine Sketches,” 
was the first English artist of that denomination, Per- 
haps some reader of The Art Amateur can say who was 
the first American ? 





* + 
* 


AMONG the pictures being separately exhibited in 
London just now is the “ Madonna dei Candelabri” at- 
tributed to Raphael, which, it will be remembered was 
exhibited, with a great flourish of trumpets, at our Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, not long ago, and certain gen- 
tlemen tried to persuade the public to buy it at some 
fabulous price which I forget now. There have been so 
many attempts to sell this painting as a fine example of 
Raphael—although it is certain that at least the back- 
ground of the picture is by a later hand—that it will be 
interesting to notice whether anything will come out of 


its present exhibition in London. 


*  * 
* 


IT is not easy to understand why so few persons in 
this country make collections of antique works of art 
now the duty on such objects is removed. I know that 
there is a general impression that all good authentic 
specimens go into the museums, and. people grow tired 
of the classic, sometimes without having seen anything 
of it, except poor copiesand reproductions. Very many, 
too, think of classic forms as lifeless, though elegant 
conventionalities, while few, even of those who recog- 
nize their beauty, appreciate their naive grace, and fewer 
yet, perhaps, are in a position to make collections. Ther 
are some wise American collectors, however, who seldom 
let favorable opportunities escape them. Such are Mr. 
H. O. Havemeyer and Mr. Louis C. Tiffany who have 
made good collections of iridescent glass now hard to 
get, and Messrs. Benjamin Altman, H.G. Marquand and 
Washington Wilson. Mr. Cyrus J. Lawrence bought 
some remarkably beautiful “ Etruscan” vases when they 
were easily to be procured. So did Mr. Havemeyer, 
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PLATE 544.—OUTLINE SKETCHES. 
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THIRTEENTH PAGE OF THE SERIES. By EpirH SCANNELL. 
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“Rose Hips."’ 





























PLATE 547.—DESIGN FOR A CUP AND SAUCER. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH PAGE OF THE SERIES. 
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DESIGNS FOR REPOUSSE METAL WORK. 
By (4. M 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH PAGE OF THE SERIES. 
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PLATE 547.—DESIGN FOR A CUP AND SAUCER. ‘Rose Hips.”’ 
THE TENTH OF A SERIES OF TWELVE. By Kappa, 


(For directions for treatment, see page 85.) 
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PLATE 548.—DESIGNS FOR BORDERS. 
ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK AT SouTH KE 
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SPRING LANDSCAPE 
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and Mr. Thomas B. Clarke, one of our shrewdest col- 
lectors, who, besides a collection of Cyprus glass and 
Greek and Roman coins, has an interesting array of such 
vases of the best Greek and Greco-Roman periods. 





* 
* 


Mr. CLARKE is known to have the best collection of 
American pictures ; but it is not so well known that the 
rooms, in his home in West Forty-fourth Street, where 
these are arranged on the walls, contain besides the 
archeological objects already referred to, collections of 
Chinese and Japanese porcelains and lacquers, Oriental 
textile fabrics, Persian arms and armor, and other metal 
work, all admirably classified and cared for as such 
things can only be by one who understands them and loves 
them. The gallery extends the full depth of the build- 
ing lot and consists of four rooms. In the 


chiefly choice pieces of solid colors 


first room 
are the porcelains 

and blue and white. Mr. Clarke began collecting about 
the time of the Centennial Exposition, when there were 
great chances for bargains. There were few persons in 
this country then forming cabinets, and he and cunnois- 
seurs like Samuel Colman, S. P. Avery, W. IT. Walters 
and Dr. Robinson, had things pretty much their own 
way. In 1879 he paid R. E. Moore $45 for a bottle- 
shaped piece of “ sang-de-bceuf,” almost the color of 
mahogany, which went to the W. Man collection (Mr. 
Clarke having secured a better example) and thence to 
W. P. Moore, who holds it at $1500—if he has not al- 
ready sold it—and, according to the ruling prices to-day 
for such specimens, I suppose it is Another 


notable piece of solid color, which he sold to Mr. Man 


worth it. 


a year or so later (for $300, the price he paid for it), 
was a tall slender-necked bottle of deep sea-green which, 
at the comparatively recent dispersion of the Man col- 
lection, brought 


$2000 just beforethe sale, and it is 


valued now at $5000. 
* * 
* 

ENTERING the second room containing the collection 
of classical antiquities, you pass under a gigantic ele- 
phant tusk, more than six feet two inches long and 
weighing eighty-two pounds, wonderfully carved with 
mythological subjects ; it was brought from an ancient 
the third smaller 


Javanese temple. In much 


the 


room 


than others—is a curious display of necklaces 


Greek, Roman, Frankish, Persian and Indian—and there 


are some notable Oriental rugs--a silk Anatolian, a 


Hindoo rug, two “ gold” rugs, and some half silk Bok- 
haras. Perhaps most interesting of all these miscella- 
neous collections, howeve t. because most uncommon, are 
the Turkish, Persian Indian 


and objects brought to- 


gether in the last room. These include a trophy of 
thirteen military bucklers made of steel and of boar, ele- 
latter the thickest of 


all, and yet nearly transparent; Persian, Indian, and 


phant and rhinoceros hides—the 


Hispano-Moresque arms; wrought iron and_ bronze 


chains of artistic workmanship, and a set of wonderfully 
with elaborate decoration, for 


such swinging seats as are used in India as a protection 


wrought iron supports 


from reptiles on the ground. The Persian objects, an- 


cient and modern, are various and most interesting, 
ranging from the curious Shiraz, cello-like instrument 
played with a horse-hair bow, toa coral velvet divan- 
cover, antique paintings, book-bindings and lacquered 
boxes, many of them recent acquisitions, having been 
brought home by Mr. Benjamin, our late Minister to 
Persia. 
e.4 
* 
HERE is a little story which may serve to show how 
uncertain are some of the joys of the collector : Corplet 
was a restorer of old faiences who took it into his head 


He 


his 


to try to rediscover the enamels used by Palissy. 


succeeded to a certain extent, and made use of 


knowledge in the course of his business. One day the 
idea struck him that, as Palissy had never made anything 
but and if he 
should attempt a viol of faience in the Palissy style. 
He tried it, but, unluckily, the viol broke in the firing, 
and all that he could save was a considerable piece of 


dishes statuettes, it could be no harm 


the back which he ornamented with a design of a mask 
and conventional border in fine brown, purple and yellow. 
He then put it aside to serve as a sample, if anybody 
He had for- 
gotten all*about it when a customer offered to buy it. 
Corplet told him what it was, and, as the customer in- 


should bring him more Palissys to repair. 


sisted, finally made him a present of the fragment. It 
passed from hand to hand, and, after some years, re- 
turned to Paris from the provinces as a real Palissy, the 
only fragment of the sort that remained of the master. 


Recently, Corplet saw his faz/uve mounted on velvet and 
placed with great care in the middle of a glass case in 
the Musée des Arts Décoratifs. He could not help a 
feeling of pride, which was increased when he noticed 
that the cracks had been repaired, and the chipped 
enamel retouched with varnish by some other of his trade. 
“ They have repaired it like a real Palissy,” he cried, and 
set forth to find the owner who had given it to the 
museum, with the result that it was transferred from the 


ancient to the modern section, and ticketed as follows 


Viole d’ amour, en imitation de faience de Palissy, faite par M. Alfre 
Corplet, et offerte par M. Alfred André 
Mr. HENRY BLACKBURN, I see from The Academy, 


proposes to hold this winter, in with the 


Art 


time in New York—of water-color drawings by living 


connection 


American Association, a second exhibition—this 


English artists. As the enterprise last winter was a dead 
failure in Boston and Philadelphia, it might seem odd to 
the uninitiated that he should repeat the experiment. It 
does not seem to be generally known that Mr. Blackburn 
takes little or no He five 


1 


dollars a head from the artists represented in his “ col- 


risk in the matter. receives 


lection” which is brought over here duty free, for the 
instruction of the American public; and on those pict- 
ures which he contrives to sell, | do not think I wrong 


him in saying that he makes a liberal commission. All 


this may be very well inits way, asa matter of business; 
but would it not be more straightforward if Mr. Black- 


burn should come out flat-footed, call himself a dealer, 


instead of posing as an “art lecturer,’’ and take his 


chances as a dealer with the rest, who have to pay the 
heavy import duty on their goods, instead of getting 
MONTEZUMA. 


Hints for Gollertors. 


THE collectors who are doing the best work at the 


them in free? 


present day are not those who devote themselves to 
getting together and preserving the art works of past 
ages, but rather the very few who have taste and spirit 
enough to undertake that office for the works of the 
present day, that are liable to perish, though worthy of 
preservation. The art revival of our time, in spite of 
prognostications of evil, and numberless foolish essays 
upon what is held to be a general decline of artistic 
power, though really only a proper and natural change of 
direction, has survived its amateurish stage and is now 
producing a plenty of sound and original work, imbued 
with a spirit peculiar to this age. This is the case, at 
least, in a great many kinds of art work besides painting 
and sculpture. Yet, though everybody knows that our 
wood-engravings, jewelry, stained glass, and many other 
things are very artistic, few take to collecting the best 
much 


examples of such things. It is obvious that it is 


easier to form a useful, and what in time will be a valu- 
able collection, of modern works, which are numerous 
and comparatively cheap, than of older works of which 
the best have already been snatched up and, for the 
most part, placed in museums. It is true that the rage 
for antiques has induced -most of our manufacturers to 
copy slavishly old models, and that this with several 
other influences has tended to repress true originality of 
design. But this state of things should only add a zest 
to the pleasure of hunting out 
Such 


but it requires taste 


fine examples of contem- 


porary workmanship. are to be found in abun- 


dance ; and foresight to recognize 
merit where others do not, and to judge what particular 
sort of object is likely to become rare and to be in dan- 


ger of perishing. 


FOR example, our jewellers have, for the past year or 
so, been doing excellent work in enamels, and in what 
are commonly styled fancy sets, made with stones of 
different colors. Flowers enamelled in their natural 
colors; bees made up of cat's eyes or aventurine and 
banded agate ; dragon-flies of emeralds and sapphires, 
with diamond wings; necklaces and bracelets of topazes 
alternating with amethysts; brooches of fine pearls, 
white, black and pink, are growing more and more in 
favor, and often show much artistic feeling as well as 


skill. 


there are great differences in the intrinsic values of the 


Very pretty examples often gost very little, as 


stones used; and, in general, the cheaper the stones the 
better for the collector, as those examples are least 
likely to be treasured up by others, They are often, 
also, the most artistically treated, in order to give them 


69 
sufficient value to make them sell. Very fine stones are 
generally mounted simply to show off their natural 


beauty, and are of little account to the collector of works 
of art. 


Among the cheap jewels just now, may be 


men- 
i ed irregu irly sl ye D ris 
l { ! lal pes 


of the 


larly the 


of which the jewellers 


Renaissance made such fine use opals, particu- 


handsome Mexican ones; turquoise and gar- 


nets. Again, agates and rock crystal are always com- 


} | 


mon, and ma times be found worked up into very 


NO one, is vet 
country, Dut 


decorated by 


, is making really artistic pottery in this 


one occasionally tinds among the wares 


rhe 


imateurs, pieces worth keeping. 


Japanese potters, however, are still making very elegant 
and curious wares, which sell here at a ridiculously low 
hgure, Excellent | rcelains (as to glaze and decora- 
tion, though seldom of fine quality paste) are being 
made in Japan and China, and are often sold, or rather 
bought for old pieces. Modern Japanese enamels are 
very good and extremely cheap 
g y 
HAND-PROOFS, or what are often better, fine early 
impressions of American wood-engravings, offer another 
tempting fie ld for the collector The time will come 


when proofs of et gs by Marsh, Tinkley, Smith- 


gravil 





others will be eagerly sought afte: 


on ~ 


wick, Juengling, | 


Yet we 


collection of th 


know of only one man who is making a select 


IN other things, too, it is as well to watch the vagaries 


of fashion and to buy what few are | Chinese 


articles of ja le, 


ying 


crystal, and agatk 


are just now touching 
lower prices because it has become known that there are 


exhaustless mines of such substances, and that the 


workmanship is, as a rule, purely mechanical. This has 


brought down the price even of very artistically designed 


specimens. But these last will certainly grow in favor 
again. T he pre sent time, therefore, should be a good 
time to invest in them. 


+ 


IN books, th 


Oueen Anne 


most sought for are the first editions of 


and 


works oi 


poets prose writers in England, and, 


n France, the the Romanticists and of theit 


prototypes and models, the grotesque writers of Villon’s 


time. In each of these classes there is much good or 


curious literature but few handsome books, and it seems 


likely that the beautiful editions of the classics published 


later in France, and many French and English editions 


] 


of the present day will ultimately be more valued, 


SILVER goblets, French, German or English, of 
rather late date and not highly decorated, are worth 
from fifteen to thirty dollars each. Those of the Re- 
naissance—very beautiful—are much dearer. There are 


imitations, but not many, and usually in base metal. 


HALLEBARDES of the twelfth to nineteenth centuries 


] | 


ire worth, as rule, and unless well decorated, only 


two to twenty dollars. Imitations are numberless. 


HAND-MIRRORS, of all periods anterior to the pres- 


ent, are much imitated, framed in carved wood or ivory, 
often false, in chiselled or repoussé iron, and in porce- 
laine de Saxe, almost always false modern Italian 
faience, of little ilue. 
+ 
OLD watches, seldom counterfeited, are worth, the 


most beautiful, in gold, 


up to one hundred and twenty 


dollars; in silver, to thirty dollars; in copper, ten dol- 


lars; in rock crystal, jasper, agate, or of the period 
Louis XVI., to one hundred and seventy-five dollars. 


+ a 
4 


WE know of a collection of slippers, all belonging to 
the gender feminine, and of American or European ex- 
traction. Each has its legend. They are invaluable to 
their present owner, but, if put up at auction, would 
prove to be valueless. 

_ 

ARAB swords, with hilts in engraved iron or copper, 

and scabbards of carved wood, are quoted in Paris, four 


to thirty francs each. Fountains in repoussé copper up 


to five hundred francs. In fa¥ence of Rouen, to two 
thousand. Faience of Nevers, polychrome, one hundred 
and twenty. Faience of Moustiers, in blue, one hundred 


and fifty; polychrome, five hundred, 

















SKETCHING FROM NATURE, 


IV.—GEOMETRICAL FORMS IN COMPOSITION. 
HE examples already given have been in- 
troduced for the purpose of showing 
what composition is, and not for the 
purpose of showing how a picture should 
be composed so as to secure the great 
_ essentials of unity, variety, contrast and 
harmony. They might be made to serve this more 
practical aim as well, but it is preferable to introduce new 
examples so as to give some idea of the multitude of 
ways in which a satisfactory result may be reached, and 
to avoid the appearance of giving recipes for making 
pictures. In reality, as every painter is supposed in each 
picture he paints to have something new to say, he must, 
each time, invent a new composition, paying great at- 





tention to breadth or unity at one 
time, to variety at another, now 
making great use of the principle 
of contrast, and again bringing to- 
gether a number of things that are 
all in accord, and introducing but 
a very slight, almost inappreciable 
contrast. But, however many dif- 
ferent compositions there may be, 
and however great the need of inven- 
tion and watchfulness, there are not 
only the broad principles already al- 
luded to, but also a certain number 
of typical schemes, to which all pos- 
sible schemes of pictorial composi- 
tion are related. All of these types 
of composition depend on the reduc- 
tion of the irregular forms of nature 
to simple and regular, or, as they are 
sometimes called,geometrical forms. 
Given an arrangement of triangles 
and rectangles, for instance, which 
has a certain unity, or a harmony of 
proportion between its parts, and let 
these be a group of natural objects 
which come passably well into the 
forms and positionsof these triangles 
and rectangles, it is plain that the 
natural arrangement, too, will have 
enough of unity and harmony for a 
pleasant composition. And so of 
all other requirements. There are 
a good many figures sufficiently sim- 
ple to be made the basis of a 
scheme of composition, and, of 
course, the possible combinations of 
these are very numerous. I will 
confine myself to but a few cases. 

In general, the shape of the can- 
vas or paper on which the picture 
is made, or of the frame into which 
it goes, gives one a rectangle, to be- 
gin with. To make your principal 
mass, within that, again rectangular, 
especially if its length should lie in 
the same direction as the longest 
dimension of the picture, it would tend powerfully to make 
the effect of the picture one of monotony, perhaps 
merely quiet, perhaps gloomy. The picture by Millet, 
given in the August number of the magazine, is so good 
an example of this that it need only be supplemented 
by this of Troyon in which the greatest ‘dimension of 
both the picture and the old windmill is the height. 

In Troyon’s composition two elements of variety are 
introduced, which, along with the lighter sky and the 
upright disposition of the masses, make it much more 
agreeable than Millet’s. In the first place, the almost 
rectangular mass of the old mill is so placed as to di- 
vide the picture rectangle into portions which are pleas- 
antly proportioned to one another, instead of being too 
nearly equal to be agreeable, as are the principal divisions 
in Millet’s picture. And then, the slope of the sails, 
while introducing a slight curve, suggests also a diagonal 








disposition, which, of course, would offer the greatest 
variety possible. 

Fig. 15 shows the effect of a rectangular mass whose 
greatest dimension runs in the opposite direction to that 
of the picture. The contrast is acceptable, but if it were 
not for the oval light in the sky the picture would still be 
tame and a trifle gloomy. 

Fig. 15 shows plainly the effect of the divisions into tri- 
angles by drawing a diagonal across the picture. The sides 
of the picture give us both perpendicular and_ horizontal 
lines, and the picture itself is a rectangle. The simplest 
way of securing a variety of line and mass, therefore, is to 
make or find an arrangement like the present. It is to 
be observed that in it both diagonals are made use of, the 


crest of the rocks suggesting one and the line of the 
clouds and the rock to the extreme right of the picture 
coming very near to the other, It is not at all necessary 





FIG. 14. “THE MILL,’” AFTER TROYON, ILLUSTRATING RECTANGULAR COMPOSITION. 


(skE “SKETCHING FROM NATURE,"’)' 


that the line should be plainly shown in its full length, 
nor that it should run from corner to corner. It gives a 
further variety to avoid doing this. Accordingly, we find 
that Corot, who has used the triangular scheme of com- 
position greatly, seldom does more than indicate the di- 
agonal, and often contents himself with cutting off one 
or two corners instead of dividing his picture plane into 
equal triangles. In the decorative panel which we give 
here (Fig 17), the eye is carried, by shadings in the foli- 
age, from the topmost left-hand corner to the sloping 
bank of the river, and by the heads of the two figures 
nearly to the opposite corner of the picture. This cor- 
ner is cut off by a line drawn at a large angle with the 
former one through the dark top of the tree-trunk, the 
mass of foliage just above it, the head of the larger girl 
below, and the ground. The water introduces another 
sloping line and the cloud in the upper right-hand cor- 





ner a fourth; but the main lines of the composition are 
those first pointed out. 

Corot often uses not so much a line asa _ band slop- 
ing across the picture as what may be called the gener- 
ator of his composition. The sky and water confined 
between the mass of trees on the one side, and the 
slightly drawn single tree on the other is the main factor 
in the composition of Fig. 19. In Fig. 18, the principle is 
the same. Connect the base of the single tree to the 
right with the sloping branches of the main group; the 
space of light between the lines so obtained and the 
nearly prostrate tree to the left, is the principal element 
of the composition, The great mass of the foliage lies 
nearly parallel with it and strengthens its effect, and the 
waving line of the right-hand tree gives an additional in- 
crement of variety. A similar band of light exists in the 
first example of Corot (Fig. 17), made up there, also, of 
sky and water; but it does not play 
so important a réle as in these other 
two examples. ROBERT JARVIS. 


FLOWER-PAINTING IN OILS. 


X.— SCARLET VARIETIES — AU- 
TUMN LEAVES AND BERRIES— 
NASTURTIUMS—THISTLES 
MORNING-GLORIES, 

THE colors recommended in the 
last chapter for the trumpet-flower 
are all that are needed in general 
for the representation of scarlet 
flowers, or those of kindred hue; 
but, as they sometimes require 
variation, a few more examples will 
be given of their application to par- 
ticular instances. 

It will be observed that black and 
brown do not enter into the list, 
since their place is fully supplied by 
using blue, modified by yellow, if 
necessary, with the different reds ; 
the yellow being either Indian yel- 
low or one of the cadmiums, as the 
case requires. 

Erench or scarlet vermilion, as 
more yellow in tone, may be used 
instead of Chinese vermilion for the 
local color of brilliant scarlet flowers, 
such as the geranium. The same, 
with the addition of carmine No. 2, 
or rose madder, and a little blue, 
will give the richer shadows; for the 
dull ones, substitute burnt Sienna 
for the lakes, or produce the same 
effect by combining blue, rose mad- 
der and deep cadmium. 

Thecherry-red of certain varieties 
of geraniums and of the hibiscus 
may be obtained by mixing ver- 
milion white and rose madder, or 
carmine No. 2, in different propor- 
tions, according to the required 
depth of tint, adding blue and yellow for the shadows and 
grayish tones. The hibiscus is a low shrub belonging te 
the mallow family ; though its beautiful color is some- 
what wanting in variety, this flower might be effectively 


A still more attractive plant of the same family, which 
includes the hollyhock and althea, is the rose-mallow. 
It is found in marshes near the coasts and along the 
banks of large rivers. The flowers are pink, or white, 
with a crimson centre, and may be specially recom- 
mended for artistic purposes on account of their beauty 
of color and simplicity of form. 

The crimson red of the cardinal flower may be repre- 
sented by mixing carmine No. 2 and vermilion for the 
local color, deepening the hue by an after-glazing of 
madder, or the vermilion may be laid on pure in the 
brightest parts, and glazed as before, Paint the shad- 
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ows with carmine and blue; the gray tip with black and 
white and a little rose madder; the surmounting beard 
with white madder and a touch of yellow if necessary. 
The latter color may also be used in conjunction with 
blue, in the duller red tones. The dark markings on the 
middle lobe of the lower lip of the corolla may be ren- 
dered with ivory black, modified by carmine, Observe 
the alternate arrangement of 
leaves and blossoms on the stem, 
the narrow divisions of the calyx, 
and the slender bracts at the 
base of each flower-stalk. 

As regards their texture and 
effect, autumn leaves can be best 
represented through the medium 
of water-colors. Tor decorative 
purposes, they may, however, be 
effectively treated in oils. The 
sumac with its pyramidal clusters 
of velvety fruit, the variegated 
maple and the Virginia creeper 
may be mentioned as especially 
capable of artistic arrangement. 
The bluish berries of the latter, 
with their red stems, havea pict- 
uresqueness of their own, and 
may be painted with blue, black, 
white and madder, care being 
taken to give the effect of round- 
ness by the accurate gradation of 
the shade (darkest at a little dis- 
tance from the shaded edge) and 
the brightness of the highestlight. 

All the vivid tints of autumn 
leaves can be obtained by means 
of the various reds and yellows 
already noted, using blue also, 
when required, and raw umber 
in the brownish tones. The different colors and shades 
Should be blended as in nature. 

Red berries, such as those of the dogwood and _ holly, 
have shadows composed of black, and carmine No, 2, or 
crimson lake ; a spot of high light (more or less brilliant 
according to the gloss of the surface), and near this the 
pure local color: vermilion with carmine, or else a little 
yellow. Sometimes the high light should be a sharp 
touch of yellowish 
white, at others it is 
more diffused, and 
either pinkish or blu- 
ish intone. It should 
be carefully studied 
and correctly render- 
ed. Observe, also, 
that the brilliant ef- 
fect is not produced 
by a uniform scarlet 
tint, but by the few 
touches of pure color 
connecting the shad- 
ows and light. 

Nasturtiums have 
been so often painted 
and applied to deco- 
rative purposes, that 
a brief notice of them 
will suffice. In order 
to represent their in- 
tensely vivid hues, 
different varieties of 
the flower should be 
placed together, that 
the effect of the pig- 
ments employed may 
be heightened by the 
force of contrast, 
since the brightest of 
these unaided by such FIG. 16, 
means do not seem 
altogether satisfacto- 
ry. Deep orange ones 
may be painted with cadmium No. 4 or No. 5, using blue 
and rose madder, or carmine No. 2 in the shadows; those 
of orange scarlet with French vermilion and deep cad- 
mium, or a still more brilliant effect may be obtained by 
glazing cadmium No. 5 with rose madder, and, perhaps, 
a very little blue. Indian yellow and carmine may render 
the markings at the base of the petals and the splashes 
on their edge, adding blue also if necessary, The same 
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colors might be employed for the claret varieties of the 


nasturtium, the brightest lights being painted with ver- 
milion glazed with madder. ‘The color, however, may be 
more nearly approached by using cadmium No. 4, appro- 
priately shaded for the under tint of the whole flower, glaz- 
ing afterward with carmine No, 2; the latter should be 


somewhat diluted with oil, and may have, in addition, a 





FIG, 15, *‘ VILLERVILLE,’” AFTER GUILLEMET. ILLUSTRATING DIAGONAL COMPOSITION, 


(SEE “ SKETCHING FKOM NATURE,”’) 


slight admixture of blue, which may likewise serve to 
deepen the shadows. Some Siccatif de Courtrai (one 
drop to five of poppy oil) must in this case be used with 
the cadmium, which otherwise dries very slowly. 

The leaves, though very picturesque in shape, are 
usually rather light in color, and must therefore be 
skilfully arranged to give variety of tint. In painting 
them, do not forget to imitate the whitish, spider-like 





**IN THE COTE-D’OR."® AFTER POINTELIN. ILLUSTRATING OBLONG RECTANGULAR COMPOSITION, 


‘ 


(skx “SKETCHING FROM NATURE,”’) 


veins, but be careful not to get them too thick or promi- 
nent, 

Although many of them have been frequently painted, 
the artistic possibilities of our autumnal flowers seem as 
yet undeveloped. The numerous asters, yellow, white, 
and of every shade of lilac, purple and lavender, the 
golden-rod, the iron-weed, the tall thistles with their 
notched and bristling leaves, may all furnish decorative, 
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and even pictorial motives. A clump of lilac asters amid 
grass and weeds, overhanging the gray stonés of a cul- 
vert, was once observed by the writer as forming a beau- 
tiful picture. It is mentioned as an example of the many 
similar effects, capable of artistic treatment, which nature 
constantly reveals to the trained and appreciative eye. 
There are many varieties of the golden-rod, but all 
have the same character as _ re- 
gards their inflorescence, which 
consists of numberless tiny blos 
soms, the central ones darket 
than the rays. A few of the flow- 
ers should be well detined ; the 


others must only be suggested, 


ire being taken, however, not to 
make them tco indefinite. Us« 
rather small bristle brushes, and 
put the paint on in little cabs, 
most thickly in the brightest 
lights. Give all the shadow pos- 
sible, that the different clusters 
of blossoms may have their proper 
relief, The colors required are 
cadmium No. 1, white, and a 
touch of blue sometimes, for the 
lights ; a deeper cadmium for the 
orange tones, with blue, Indian 


yellow and madder, cr burnt 


Sienna for the shadews. 

The same colors are used for 
the centres of the aster, whose 
various shades of lilac and purple 
are made with madder, perma- 
nent blue and white, using In- 
dian yellow for the gray and a 
little vermilion for the pinker 
tones, Carmine No, 2 or crim- 
son lake may be substituted for 
the madder ifa deeper purple is desired, The red pur- 
ple of the iron-weed is obtained by similar means, with 
a less proportion of blue. 

Rose madder and white, qualified by blue, will repre- 
sent the color of the thistle. Sometimes a little yellow 
will be needed in the shadows, and, occasionally, in con- 
junction with blue, Indian red may be employed. The 
strokes of the brush should be lengthwise, radiating from 
the centre of the 
flower. Paint it in 
broadly at first, as to 
light, shade and color, 
afterward adding the 
necessary streaks to 
express the separate 
blossoms and the 
purplish filament 
The latter are some- 
times tipped — with 
pollen, which may be 
represented by little 
dots of 


white. Thecup, with 


yi llowish 


its spiral, hairy, over- 
lapping scales, should 


be carefully studied, 


as well as the spiny 


leave _ the darkest 
zinober green, with 
Indian yellow and 
burnt Sienna, may 
here be effec tively 
used, Paint the flow- 
ers in the different 
stages, not forgetting 
the prickly, egg-shap- 
ed buds. Some that 
have gone to seed may 
also be introduced, 
using for the thistle- 
down, white, raw um- 
ber, blue and Indian 
yellow, the last three 
colors forming the shadows. Some of the most striking 
decorative effects may be produced from the thistle. 

Blue flowers are painted according to the simple 
method often described: the combination of the three 
primary colors, Permanent blue and rose madder will 
give the shadows, with Indian yellow where they are less 
purple in tone, or a little ivory black may be used in- 
stead, The lights are obtained by mixing white with 
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the blue, which generally requires in addition a slight 
admixture Of either lemon yellow or cadmium No.1. If 
the flower is of a purer, lighter blue, use cobalt or ceru- 
lean blue for its local color. 

The morning-glory must close our notice of the flow- 
ers of the season. In bright, warm weather, it can only 
be painted in the earliest morning hours ; on cool, cloudy, 
or drizzling days it remains open much longer. Study it 
if possible in the open air; if gathered, keep the flowers 
constantly wet with spray. The method of painting the 
pink and purple varieties need not be described. The 
darker blue ones may be represented with permanent 
blue, modified in the manner already mentioned, using 
rose madder, or carmine No. 2 and perhaps a little ver- 
milion in the crimson veins. The lighter ones are paint- 
ed with cerulean blue, or cobalt, using the color pure, 
wherever possible, in order 
to obtain brilliancy of effect. 
The work should proceed 





Vermi!ion ; rose madder or crimson lake; *Indian red. 
Veronese green ; Hooker’s green, No. 2; *green lake. 
*Burnt Sienna ; brown madder ; Vandyck brown. 

Purple madder ; sepia; neutral tint ; *India ink in bottle. 


Chinese white and India ink are kept in bottles so as to 
have them in plenty when needed, and so as to keep them 
out of the way when not wanted. Generally their use is 
to be avoided, but it is often desirable to use both freely. 

Jaune brillant is an opaque color of a pale orange 
tint. It is almost indispensable for skies and distances, 
forming the finest grays with cobalt or cerulean blue and 
a little rose madder. In painting evening effects it re- 
places Chinese white advantageously, giving at once the 
exact tone of white objects lit by the warm evening light. 
Naples yellow with a little rose madder may be used as 
a substitute, but the jaune brillant is to be preferred. 








Cobalt is the purest and strongest blue that it is ever 
necessary to use in landscape. Its combinations with 
the yellows have already been noticed. With rose madder 
and Indian red it makes very fine purples; with the yel- 
lows and reds, both at once, excellent grays. 

Antwerp blue is much darker than the other blues, 
greenish but cold. It is safer to use than Prussian blue 
which it resembles. It gives good greens with all the 
yellows ; with Indian red, a dark purple very useful for 
rocks and occasionally for tree-trunks, with vermilion, 
a sea-green. It is also useful to give variety to a sky 
painted principally with cobalt or cerulean blue. 

Vermilion, sometimes used in outlines drawn with 
brush or quill-pen, is necessary for sunsets, at times for 
figures. It is a dangerous color to mix with others. 

Rose madder is valuable in sunsets. In twilight effects it 
gives the most delicate grays 
with cerulean blue and jaune 
brillant or Naples yellow. 





rapidly, since as the flower 
fades it loses its purity of 
color andassumes a reddish 
tone. L. DONALDSON. 


LESSONS IN WATER- 
COLOR PAINTING. 


i 


Y 


IV.—OUT-OF-DOORS 
SKETCHING. 


x 


PROBABLY nine out of 
every ten persons who be- 


~ 


ae 


gin the study of water-color 


* 


So 


painting do so with the ob- 
ject of sketching from na- 
ture, 

The most convenient sort 
of sketching-stool is that 
with a triangular seat, and 
legs that come together to 
form a stout club, easily car- 
ried in the hand or strap- 
ped to the box or knapsack. 
The sketching-umbrella 
should be dispensed with if 
you wish to keep in light 
marching order. Shade is 
always to be had during the 
hours in which it is best to 
work. For the same rea- 
son, restrict yourself, as to 
luncheon, to a bottle of cof- 
fee and a few biscuits, or 
anything that will stave off 
hunger. Three small in- 
struments, which will be 
found very useful, may be 
placed together in a case 
that will fit into a pocket. 
They are: (1) A small frame 
with two India-rubber fine 
bands, which may be drawn 
across it at different angles : 
this, held up between one 
and the landscape enables 
one to judge of the propor- 
tions of his picture, whether 
it is well to make it an up- 
right or oblong, and also to 
note at once the directions 
of the main lines in it; (2) a 
concave mirror, which will 
concentrate the effect and so enable one to judge of it 
better; and (3) a pocket sketch-book for pencil memoran- 
da to jot down the observations made with the help of the 
two first-named instruments. The tourist’s box of colors 
and a pocket case containing water and brushes may be 
added. Leaving your heavier utensils at home, these will 
often be useful in making a series of rapid sketches in 
the course of a walk of ten or twenty miles, which will 
serve to acquaint you with the best subjects for thorough 
study. 

The following list of pigments will be found excellent 
to begin with. Those marked with an asterisk are the 
colors to be retained if a smaller number is desired : 


*Chinese white, in bottle; *jaune brillant or Naples yellow; 
cadmium (medium) ; *raw Sienna, *yellow ochre (French pre- 
ferred). 

Cerulean blue; *cobalt ; *Antwerp blue. 


FIG. 17. DECORATIVE PANEL BY COROT. 


Indian red is useful with 
burnt Sienna, and with raw 
Sienna for orange tones, 
both harmonious and pow- 
erful. It gives good red- 
dish browns with Vandyck 
brown. Venetian or light 
red may be substituted if a 
warmer tone is desired. (See 
also “ Antwerp blue.) 

Veronese green is used 
mostly in combination with 
yellows for very bright, 
warm greens. It gives a 
peculiar range of grays use- 
ful in painting snow scenes, 
with rose madder and other 
reds, 

Hooker's green, No. 2. is 
good for general use, saving 
trouble in mixing. 

Green lake (a German 
color) is a cold, dark, rather 





disagreeable green in itself, 
but it makes admirable 
warm greens with all the 
yellows, especially cadmium, 
and fine tints for shadows of 
foliage, with burnt Sienna, 
Indian red and brown 
madder. 

Burnt Sienna is useful in 
combination with almost 
every other color. By itself 
it is used for—among other 
objects—dead leaves. 

Brown madder is a power- 
ful brownish red, very transs 
parent. Most useful in au- 
tumnal landscapes, either as 
a glaze or an underlying tint. 

Vandyck brown is the 
most generally useful of all 
the browns. It gives good 
olive greens with the blues ; 
earthy tints with the yellows ; 
russets with the reds and 





citrons with the greens. 











(see “SKETCHING FROM NATURE,") 


Cadmium is very desirable in painting brilliant sunset 
effects. It gives an excellent range of strong warm 
greens with Antwerp blue, green lake and Veronese 
green and good gray greens with cobalt and cerulean blue. 

Raw Sienna with or without brown madder furnishes 
the best tones with which to prepare an autumn landscape 
or a warm evening effect of any season, Being very easy 
to work and quite transparent it is also very good asa 
glaze. 

French yellow ochre is excellent for sand-banks, 
strands, earth and earthy rocks, alone or mixed with Van- 
dyck brown; with the blues it gives a most useful range 
of low toned greens. 

English or American yellow ochre mixed with a little 
Vandyck brown will do nearly as well. 

Cerulean blue is a slightly greenish blue, rather pale, 
and most useful in skies and water. 





ILLUSTRATING OBLIQUE LINE COMPOSITION, 


Purple madder may be 
used instead of brown mad- 
der when a cooler and 
clearer effect is desired, as 
in twilights. 

Sepia—a very neutral brown, very dark—may often be 
used in preference to black when it is necessary to lower 
atone very much. It is good for dark shadows, mark- 
ings, etc. 

Neutral tint is useful for shadows of white objects, for 
grays of slate rocks and roofs, and to lower a tone in- 
stead of black when sepia would be too warm. 

The following are transparent : Raw Sienna, Antwerp 
blue, rose madder, Hooker’s green, green lake, burnt 
Sienna, brown madder, purple madder, sepia, India 
ink. The rest of the pigments named are more or less 
opaque, 

A résumé of the most useful combinations may be 
useful : 

Greens: For general use as local color of foliage 
and grass in foreground, in spring and early summer. 
Hooker’s green, modelled toward the light with French 
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yellow ochre and Antwerp blue, toward the shade with 
French yellow ochre and green lake. 

For shadows, green lake warmed with a little burnt Sien- 
na. The same makes a good tint forlocal color of many trees 
in latesummer when the leaves turn dusky. Model toward 
the light with Roman ochre, toward the darker shades 
with burnt Sienna or Vandyck brown and Antwerp blue. 

For transparent effects of sun- 
shine coming through — the 
branches, in .order of  brillian- 
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TALKS WITH AMANDA, 


VII,—COLOR. 
‘] THINK, Amanda, I'll tell you something about color, 
this time.” 


“Do,” said this mysterious, but ¢ harming woman. “| 


should enjoy it above all things. I never knew a man 


for his knowing a little about paints. He has concentrat- 


ed his poor brains on paint. It is astonishing how much 


} 


can be done by concentration. 


* Even if it were possible in our little talk to go into a 
careful review of the laws of color, it would not be ad- 
visable ; for, if one is not constantly making use of these 
rules, they will only become a confused mass in one’s 

memory. And if it is necessary 
to know them, there are many 


careful and exhaustive works on 





cy, use Veronese green, green 
lake and Antwerp blue, with 
cadmium. 

Reflected lights, where the 
leaves show something of the 
blue of the sky, Veronese green, 
cerulean blue, or cobalt, with 
jaune brillant, or Naples yellow. 

Rich autumnal greens, of a 
citron cast, may be compounded 
of any of the greens mentioned, 
or Antwerp blue, with cadmium, 
raw Sienna, burnt Sienna or Van- 
dyck brown. 

Olives, of Antwerp blue o1 
green lake with Vandyck brown. 

The more delicate greenish 


grays are best produced by mix- 





ing the paler blues and greens, 
cerulean blue, cobalt, Veronese 
green, with burnt Sienna or 
Vandyck brown; the darker by 
mixing green lake or Antwerp 
blue with the same browns or 


with sepia. 





the subject. Perhaps, then, all 
that it would be best for us to 


attempt is to try and get som 
idea of what coloring means in 
a picture, 

“ The three primary or ‘ moth- 


er colors’ are, as you know, yel- 





low, red and blue. From these 
are produced the secondary or 
binary colors, orange, green and 
violet ; the red and yellow mak- 
ing orange; yellow and_ blue, 
green; and blue and red, violet. 
By combining any two of the 
secondaries, what is called a ter- 
tary color is produced, For 
instance, violet and green form 
olive, orange and green, citrine 
and orange and violet, russet. 
“Certain colors produce with 
others very agreeable contrasts, 
and are called complementary 
colors. The laws by which 


these are governed may, per- 





Russets and ochreous tints: 
French burnt Sienna is generally 
of a fine russet tone. It may 
sometimes be helped, though, by 
the addition of a little Indian red. 
The latter pigment makes a good range of russets with 
raw Sienna, French yellow ochre, Vandyck brown and 
sepia. 

For the ochreous tones of a landscape, for sand-banks, 
ploughed fields of a yellowish cast, and sandy roads, 
Roman ochre mixed with a little jaune brillant and 
more or less of Vandyck brown or sepia is the best gen- 
eral color. Sepia and 
jaune brillant or 
Naples yellow make 


FIG. 18, ** THE LEANING TREE,”’” AFTER COROT, ILLUSTRATING COMPOSITION IN MASSES. 


“ 


SKE rCHING FROM NATURE,’’) 


K 


yet who could tell purple from pea-green. It’s astonish- 
ing how color-blind the whole masculine race is when 
you want their opinion about a new dress or a spring 
bonnet. But don’t let me discourage you. Go on by 
all means.” 

An ordinary man might possibly have been the least 


bit set back by this, but being considerably with Amanda 





a very useful combi- 
nation. 

Purples; Vhe best 
for general use are the 
compounds of Indian 
red with the blues. 
For the delicate pur- 
ples in skies, the In- 
dian red should be 
replaced by rose 
madder or crimson 
lake. 

Grays: Beside the 
greenish grays al- 


ready mentioned, 





there may be dis- 
tinguished — purplish, 
bluish and neutral 
grays. Brown mad- 
der with the blues 
gives fine purplish 
grays. 

An excess of blue 
in any combination 
mentioned results ina 
good blue gray. Very 
delicate neutral grays 
may be had by mixing 


Veronese green or FIG. 19. ‘‘ LAKE NEMI.’’ AFTER COROT, ILLUSTRATING OBLIQUE COMPOSITION IN MASSES. 
5 


green lake with rose 
madder or crimson 


lake. 


The following tints decompose readily after mixing, 
and are, therefore, useful for effects of broken but not 
blended color: Vermilion or Indian red with Antwerp 
blue or green lake ; Roman ochre with purple madder or 
brown madder; jaune brillant or Naples yellow with 
brown madder or sepia; Veronese green with brown 
ROGER RIORDAN. 


madder. 











“ 


(see ‘*SKETCHING FROM NATURE,”’) 


has strengthened my character. True, a casual obser- 
ver might call it stoicism or recklessness, but I believe it 
is actual strength. I am quite certain there was a per- 
fect calm in my demeanor as I remarked: 

“TI am glad you are so much interested in this subject ; 
and the noteworthy fact which you relate as to man- 


kind and spring bonnets may in some way account 





haps, be explained in this wist 

if we take two of the primary 
colors, Say yellow and blue, and 
produce the binary color green, 
this latter color will reach its 
highest intensity if placed near 
the remaining primary color which was not used, and 
which would be red, the complementary of green. In 
the same way orange will be intensified by its comple- 
mentary, blue, and violet by its complementary, yellow. 
White and black, speaking strictly, are not colors, but 
ire generally considered as the extremes of the chro- 


matic scale. White light is the union of all colors; and 


all are latent in it. 
The sant colors 


Which heighten each 





other by being placed 
in juxtaposition, de- 
SLroy each other 
When mised; thus 
red and green pro- 
duce only a neutral 
gray. This annihila- 
tion of the color is 
called achromatism. 

“The artist who 
thoroughly under- 
stands how colors 
affect each other, is 
constantly using this 
knowledge in attain- 
ing results. Thus, if 
he wishes to lower a 
vivid color, instead 
of dulling, weakening 
or muddying it by 
mixing, he can place 
beside it some tint 
that will cause it to 
perceptibly drop in 
the scale. If he 


wishes to make his 





bit of orange still 
warmer and more 
glowing, he skilfully 
introduces near it a 
touch of cold blue; 
if he wishes his red 
to be very red, he places white near it; if he wishes the 
red to be luminous, he places against it black. In the 
latter instance, the black heightens, by contrast, the light 
in the red, and what the red gains in light it loses in 
energy. The white lowers the light in the red, and in 
this way intensifies the tint. 


“If the painter aim at brilliancy, he casts that color into 
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shade upon which the contrast depends ; if at transpar- 
ency, he makes his opposing color opaque ; if at warmth 
and glow, he gives coolness to the color he opposes. 

“You will see by this that the brilliancy, richness, 
purity or depth of a color depends altogether upon the 
one with which it is contrasted. ‘Color,’ says Ruskin, 
‘is wholly re/ative. Every hue throughout your work is 
altered by every touch that you add in other places; so 
that what was warm a minute ago, becomes cold when 
you have put a hotter color in another place, and what 
was in harmony when you left it, becomes discordant as 
you set other colors beside it; so that every touch must 
be laid, not with a view to its effect at the time, but with 
a view to its effect in futurity.’ 

“The artistic eye which 
puts together the colors of 
the cashmere shawl fore- 
sees the effect, and one 
reason why it blends so 
beautifully and harmoni- 
ously is, that at a certain 
distance we see tones that 
are not there. These tones 
are what we call ‘resultant’ 
colors. For instance, if you 
look fixedly at pure red un- 
der a bright light, you will 
be apt, on looking away, to 
see a green tint. Ecker- 
mann, in his conversations 
with Goethe, says, that 
walking in a garden with 
the philosopher, upon an 
April day, as they were 
looking at the yellow cro- 
cuses which were in full 
flower, they noticed that, 
turning their eyes to the 
ground, they saw violet 
spots. 

“It is this law of optics 
which establishes the for- 
mula that the shadow is al- 
ways tinged more or less 
with the complement of the 
color. A story is told of 
Eugéne Delacroix, that, oc- 
cupied one day in painting 
yellow drapery, he tried in 
vain to give it the desired 
brilliancy. ‘ How,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘did Rubens and 
Veronese find such brilliant 
and beautiful yellows ?” He 
resolved to stop work, and 
go to the Louvre. In the 
year 1830 there were in 
Paris many cabs painted a 
bright canary color. One 
of these was brought to 
him, and as he was about 
to step in he paused sud- 
denly, noticing to his great 
surprise that the yellow 
tint of the carriage pro- 
duced violet in the shadows. 
He immediately dismissed 
the cab-driver, and turning 
back to his studio, full of 
the idea, applied the law 
which he had just been for- 
tunate enough to discover. 

“It was this habit of 
careful 
intense study that made 


observation and 


Delacroix one of the greatest colorists of modern times. 
The eminent French critic Charles Blanc is perhaps a 
trifle enthusiastic when he says, ‘ he surpassed all others, 
not only in the zsthetic language of his coloring, but in 
the prodigious variety of his motives and the orchestra- 
tion of his colors.’ 

“A bad colorist may have the blue of the sapphire, 
the red of the ruby, and, indeed, all the tints of the 
rainbow on his palette, and he will not paint a lumin- 
ous or pure-toned picture, because he does not know 
how to heighten and make valuable the resources in 
his power. 

“ To bring this principle of relation down to an illus- 
tration that—that—” 



































‘“THE WELL.”’ 
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“That a woman may be able to grasp,” put in 
Amanda. 

“ Well, if you like to put it in that way. I was going to 
mention Miss Tuffet’s crazy quilt. You remember she 
said she only put in her prettiest and brightest pieces, and 
left out_all the old, dull things ; and, after all, it didn’t look 
as bright and rich as Miss Bunner’s that had some awfully 
faded old scraps in it, and she couldn’t tell why it was.” 

“And you, when you might have enlightened her, just 
sat there and let her wallow in ignorance.” 

“T don't think she ‘wallowed’ in my presence very 
long. I don’t generally linger where the atmosphere is 
charged with crazy quilt. 
but the case in point illustrates in one way the value 

of relation .in 


I fear to ‘lag superfluous,’ 


color. 
oT 1ttan. 
., / who set the 
, / { centuries 
es agape with 


- the marvel of 
his tints, had 
ae re probably not 
quite as good 


is, paints as are 
eer, i. manufactur- 
ses >~ ed to-day, but 
‘age * he knew how 


to lay them 
on. In vain 
the eager and 
curious paint- 
ae a ers have 
scraped 
Py through — the 
s pigments — to 
the canvas to 
find the al- 


i chemy he 
used. The 
— secret is deep- 


/ er still — in 
o the grave of 
the master ! 

“The oft- 
repeated an- 


swer of Opie will be true forever ; and painters will still 
have to mix their colors with brains until a better world 
discloses some easier way. 

“ Another important principle, especially in attaining 
brilliancy, is gradation. ‘Give me,’ says Ruskin, ‘some 
mud off a city crossing, some ochre out of a gravel-pit, a 
little whitening, and some coal-dust, and I will paint you 
a luminous picture, if you give me time to graduate my 
mud and subdue my dust.’ In a brilliantly colored 
picture you cannot find the beautiful tints anywhere in 
large tracts or expanses ; but perhaps you can discover 
the pure, bright color in spots no larger than a hemp- 
seed, made supremely valuable by being led up to through 
a thousand tiny steps of gradation. Turner followed 


FROM A WATER-COLOR DRAWING BY F. HEILBUTH. 





this principle religiously, and Velasquez, who colored 
marvellously with the saddest colors, attained his lumi- 
nous tones by skilful gradation. A fine colorist is as 
economical of his pure tints as if they were so many jew- 
els, and justly, because too much of anything cheapens 
it. If you were to see a dress thickly strewn with dia- 
monds, no power on earth would be able to persuade you 
they were anything but glass. 

“ The painter whose color we speak of as crude, gen- 
erally commits this particular sin through ignorance of 
gradation. For the same reason he cannot express dis- 
tance well. This lack of delicate gradation is one of 
the things which makes the cheap chromo such an offence 
to artistic eyes. 

“None so well know this as the supreme painter nat- 
ure. We can only feebly approach the tender grada- 
tion with which she flushes a rose petal or an evening 
sky. And although we may at first thought Say, ‘at least 
she is lavish of color,’ we will find that in the same pro- 
portion as we are obliged to economize, does she on her 
own grander scale set the example. Even her humble 
worshipper, the great English critic last quoted, says 
with a sort of grim facetiousness : ‘Sometimes I have 
thought her miserliness intolerable ; in a gentian, for in- 
stance, the way she economizes the ultramarine down 
in the bell is a little too bad.’ 

“ Now as to black: a recent author sets it down em- 
phatically that ‘black £27//s a picture.’ He puts the verb 
in italics for fear we wont understand that it is, as 
the Irishman would say, ‘kilt intirely.’ It is also true 
that too much roast turkey will kill a man, but are we 
then to forswear fowl forever? Decidedly not. If we 
paint we need black, not only as this author afterward 
admits, to produce grays, but in its pure state, in ex- 
tremely small quantities to be sure, just as all positive 
tones should be used. Managed skilfully, black gives 
tone and brilliancy to a picture. You remember I told 
you its action upon red. Its effect is always to make the 
tints more luminous by contrast. ‘Of all the great 
colorists, Velasquez is the greatest master of the black 
chords. His black is more precious than most other 
people's crimson.’ 

“Black and white have, independent of their action 
upon colors, a certain zsthetic value, and become a fac- 
tor in the sentiment of the picture. Who does not recall 
the dramatic effect of deep bits of gloom in Rembrandt's 
pictures, or the tiny gleam 
on a sword, illumining the 
darkness of a Doré? ‘The 
spot of white upon the man- 
tle of Virgil in Delacroix’ 
“ Barque du Dante,’”’ says 
Blanc, ‘is a terrible lighting 
up in the midst of darkness ; 
it shines like the lightning 
that furrows the tempest.’ 

“Perhaps this hasty and 
inadequate talk may be so 
far all summed up in Eu- 
géne Fromentin’s definition 
of acolorist, ‘ A painter who 
can preserve in the colors of 
his scale, whether rich or 
not, broken or not, compli- 
cated or simple, their prin- 
ciple, fitness, resonance, 
and just relation, every- 
where and always, in shad- 
ow, in the half-tint, and 
even in the brightest light.’ 
At another time he says: 
‘Reduced to its most sim- 
ple terms, the question can 
thus be formulated: to 
choose colors beautiful in 
themselves ; and, secondly, to combine them in beauti- 
ful, learned and just relations.’ And, again: ‘It must 
also be said that it is not necessary to color highly in 
order to do the work of a great colorist.’ 

“The principal masters of color are Titian, Veronese, 
Tintoretto, Correggio, Giorgione, Velasquez and Rem- 
brandt. The coloring of the latter is something peculiar- 
ly his own. Indeed Ruskin considers any one who par- 
ticularly admires it as being in danger of entirely losing 
his feeling for color. What sounds like a very extreme 
view, can, perhaps, be somewhat modified and explained 
by the great French critic already quoted. After speak- 
ing of Rembrandt's eccentric manner of coloring, which 
in no way followed the methods of the great colorists, he 
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says, ‘for he (Rembrandt) knew better than any one 
that he had nothing in common with the colorisis of blue 
blood, to whom he is opposed, and nothing to do with 
perfection as they understand it.’ 

“ Nevertheless, it would scarcely be possible that for 
centuries people would have found such force in his 
paintings, and that which stirred them so much more 
deeply than the black and white of his engravings, if he 
had not managed color with something of the same pow- 
er that he did light and shade. Fromentin is somewhat 
mystified ; he cannot explain the motive for the Dutch 
master’s method, but still he feels that it is great, and he 
classes Rembrandt ‘ among the most powerful colorists 
that have ever existed.’” 

“At any rate,” said Amanda, drawing a deep sigh, 
“you have given me some idea of what a very difficult 
thing it is to color well.” 

“Then I have not talked altogether in vain. I only 
wish I might make some others who think it is such an 
easy matter, feel the same way. But I would not go so 
far as to declare, like some, that if you are not born a col- 
orist you can never become one. It may be true that 
the great master of color, like the poet, is gifted with a 
peculiarly sensitive organization to notes of color or mu- 
sic, but I am a firm believer in the conquering power of 
work, and, if one is not absolutely color-blind or callous 
to the subtle vibration of hues and tints, I think he may, 
by devoted study and experiment, become a good color- 
ist. If he has not the capacity for toil, then he should 
faithfully follow Ruskin’s advice : ‘ If color does not give 
you zz¢ense pleasure, let it alone; depend upon it you 
are only tormenting the eyes and senses of people who 
feel color whenever you touch it.’ And this: ‘ To color 
well, requires your life. It cannot be done cheaper.’ 
True, because to achieve any great thing in art requires 
your life. Color is one of the most powerful means of 
expression, in fact, the greatest of all, in representing the 
emotions. It is the sentiment, the intuition, the drama 
of art. But, great as it is, it cannot, as some painters 
seem to think, excuse bad drawing. The form is the 
thought, the intellect of the work ; the color, the poetry, 
sentiment and humanity ; or, as a French writer has it, 
‘drawing is the masculine side of art, color the feminine.’ 

“You remember Mrs. Bicker’s picture that she asked 
me to look at last Thursday ?” 

“Oh, yes, the one with the lady and children.” 

“ Now that is the work of an artist who sells his pict- 
ures on the strength of his color, Paul Vernon, a Parisian, 
and a pupil of Diaz, and a very poor draughtsman he is.” 

“TI thought there was something odd about it ; I didn’t 
know just what. But you didn’t say anything about the 
drawing then,” added Amanda. 

“Why should I? Mrs. Bicker may enjoy that sort of 
oddness. Besides she had bought the picture and paid 
for it.” A. E. IVEs. 

THE late William Pa; 


> 


e’s theory of the proportions of 
the human figure is interesting. He held that the dis- 
tance from finger tip to finger tip of the outstretched 
arms of a perfect figure, male or female, was identical 
with the height of the figure, and that the length of each 
arm was equal to the Space across from shoulder to 
shoulder. The perfect figure was divisible, vertically as 
well as horizontally, into three great parts. The first 
extended in front from the top of the head to the pit of 
the stomach, and behind to where the great muscles of 
the back dipped into the spine; the second from these 
points to the end of the muscles just above the knee-pan, 
and the third to the bottom of the feet. Generally speak- 
ing, his divisions are from the crown to the waist, from 
the waist to the knee,and from the knee to the sole, and 
the rule will be found a good one to follow. All sculp- 
tors and painters do not exactly agree with it, but it pro- 
duces a graceful and symmetrical figure and will be 
found verified in the works of most of the strongest men 
in ancient and modern art. 


PROFESSOR EAKINS, upon study from the living 
model, says : “ The first things to attend to in painting the 
model are the movement and general color. The figure 
must balance, appear solid, and of the right weight. The 
movement once understood, every detail of the action will 
be an integral part of the main, continuous action ; 
and every detail of color auxiliary to the main sys- 
tem of light and shade. The student should learn 
to block up his figure rapidly, and then to give to any 
part of it the highest finish without injuring its unity. 
He can only do this with the brush. If he tries to 
do it by beginning with a fine outline, every movement 
of the model, if only of a hair’s-breadth, will confuse 
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and lead him astray, and he will soon become dis- 
gusted and discouraged. Next to the brush as a tool 
is the charcoal, but it is clumsy and rubs too easily 
What the student wants is as complete and perfect a 
grasp of the figure as he can obtain. There are no 
lines in nature; it is all form and color, and the best 


tool to secure form and color with is the brush.” 


A VERY simple and perfectly permanent method of 


applying bronze to porcelain is to paint the ornament o 
whatever embellishment you desire to apply with silicate 
of potash and dust the bronze over it. When the silicat 
hardens the bronze will be really part of the glaze itself, 
for the silicate is practically glass in liquid form. From 
the parts of the object not treated with the silicate th 
bronze has simply to be dusted off, while the rest may 


be washed in hot water with perfect safety. 


IN going to nature for studies, the amateur flower 
painter should begin with simple subjects. Do not be 
seduced into attempting splendid compositions, which 
only practised hands ca 


1 master, A simple spray of 
roses, a few field flowers loosely grouped, two or thre 
blossoms wreathed with their leaves, will be of more 
utility to you as studies than the most magnificent heap 
of varied beauty which, however it may charm your eye, 
will always defy your brush until you have had long 
experience. The proper interpretation of a complicated 
group of flowers depends upon the painter's ability to 
analyze its subtle variations of form and color. The eye 
must learn to distinguish the most tender and remot 
beauties of tint and inflections of shade before a repro- 
duction.of them will be possible. For purposes of study 
the selection of the rose above all other flowers is 
advised. It holds every possible lesson; it possesses an 
infinite variety of form and color, and it is in every way 


the strongest and most picturesque model that can be 


found.in the whole range of field and garden. 
Amateur Photography. 
CONDUCTED BY GEORGE G. VWOOD. 


PHOTOGRAPHING PAINTINGS. 


A CORRESPONDENT in trouble asks for some hint 


about copying a painting. His attempts, he says, hav 
caused him nothing but disappointment. I am 

surprised. Nearly all who make the attempt are, soonet 
or later, nonplused by the unlooked-for results they get. 
The chief cause of failure lies in the fact that in all oil 


f 


paintings there are, so to speak, many /7/ex/ colors 

colors so blended for effect that they do not appear to 
the eye. Again, many colors which appear of a certain 
tone to the eye of the casual observer, will be found to 
differ materially when placed side by side, the variation 
being due to the admixture of other colors, such as yellow 
and red used to warm the tint, or blue to cool them. So, 
very often, a picture which appears to be of aneven ton 
throughout will copy patchily, and in the photograph 
present a totally different effect, and sometimes in 


Or- 


traiture the likeness is entirely lost. In many years 
experience in copying portraits by the leading artists of 
this country, I have rarely found the /%eness fully pre- 
served in the photographs. As an eccentric operator | 
once employed expressed it, “paint will lie so!’ Th 
introduction of the dry plate has much lessened thi 
chances of failure, owing to what we might term colo1 
sensitiveness in the gelatine plates; and of late some 
very satisfactory results have been obtained through th« 
introduction of certain chemicals or color stains in the 
manufacture of the plates. These stained films, it 

claimed, reduce the colors to a monochromatic scale, o1 
present the painted picture at its true photographic 
value as if painted in black and white. That is, th 
yellows and reds which now photograph black, or nearly 
so, appear to the camera and on the sensitized plate in 
the same value in the scale from white to black, as they 
appear to the humaneye. Again, the blue and violet 
and their compounds, which now photograph white, or 
nearly so, take their place in the monochromatic scale at 
their true value. The plates are stained with eosin and 
myrtle-chlorophyl. Dr. Vogel, of Germany, finds the 
eosin stained plates more sensitive to the yellows and 
greens than to the blues. Captain Abney, of the Royal 
Polytechnic Institute, in London, favors the second-named 


substance. Mr. Fred B. Ives, of Philadelphia, has com- 
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bined the two, and claims results which give all that 
could be desired, reproducing colored pictures of every 
kind in their true value in the monochromatic scale. 
[hese plates are now upon the market, and crucial tests 
are being made by both amateurs and professionals. 
But to return more directly to the troubles of my corre- 
spondent, and assuming the availability of only the ordi- 
nary facilities for picture copying: One cause of spotty 
or mottled effects in reproduc tions is due to the sinking 
in of the oil. This can be counteracted by rubbing a 
very little nut oil over the whole picture, which will 


] 


revive the colors, giving the effect of a slight coat of 


g 
varnish, If the picture, however, is one of great value, 
and there may be fear of injuring it, a little glycerine 
may be rubbed over it with the same result. The glycer- 
ine can be easily removed afterward by means of a soft 
sponge and warm water. 

Che picture should be placed for copying as nearly 
as possible in a vaulted light, or a light coming 
from one source onlys preterably from the north. 
Cut off as much as possible all reflected lights. To 
this end it is necessary, sometimes, to lay dark 
draperies upon the floor between the camera and_ the 
picture, and also to put up hangings at the sides. 
kastman Johnson's ‘Old Kentucky Home,” which I 
copied twenty years ago, was photographed in the broad 
sunlight, on a grass-plot, with dark draperies hung at 
the sides, and further protected DY foliage. If there 
are no light fences or windows near, you may photo- 


graph with excellent results in full sunlight, assuming 
that the painting is smoothly executed. If the color has 
been put on with a palette knife (impasto) the shadows 
of the projecting pigments will be reproduced. But, 
whether: the photograph be taken in full sunlight, or in 
diffused light, every effort should be made to secure a 


perfectly drect light, free from all reflections. 


SUME QUERIES ANSWERED. 


(1) Is there no other way of putting a gloss on photo- 
graphs than with a burnisher ? (2) How can I prevent photo- 
graphs curling and twisting a//er being mounted ? 1 have tried 


putting a weight upon them, but that does not answer. (3) How 


can I produce vignettes? (4) Is the ** Darlot” lens considered 
good ? 

(1) There are other ways, but none so practical. rhe glace 
process gives a surface equal to polished glass, but it is too trouble- 


ome to employ for a few pictures, (2) The curling of prints 


troubles the professional as well as the amateur When using 
plain mounts it is well to dampen both the mounts and the prints, 
letting them dry together under slight pressure. In mounting Im- 


perial cards the tendency to curl should disappear under the 
burnishing process The last time the print goes through the 
roller the operator gives it a sharp bend édackivard, so that when 
placed upon the table to cool it will at first make an arch a half 
inch high ; but, as it cools, it gets flat and it remains so. (3) On 
the outside of the printing frame—about half an inch from the 
negative—tack a piece of card-board so that it will completely 
cover the frame. Then cut an opening in the card a little larger 
than the head or the portion of the picture to be vignetted, 
Cover this opening with tissue or tracing paper. If the negative 
is weak, sometimes two or three pieces are best; a little experi- 
menting is required to get just the effect desired, Print in @/fused 
light if you want a very soft effect ; in sunlight if you want a close 


vignette. (4) Yes, considering its cost, 


\ CONVENIENT LANTERN.—An amateur photographer says 
that instead of carrying about an extra dark lantern he simply 
used his camera box, and made a square hole in one part of 
t near one end, and in that he put a small sheet of ruby glass. 
hen he carried a candle in his pocket, and when he wanted 
to change his plate he would simply go into a dark closet and 
et up his box, put in a candle, and he had his light complete. 
He had some arrangement to let in the air at the bottom so as to 
feed the light 


THE STEREOSCOPIC PIcTURE.—The restoration of that marvel 
in optics and photography, the stereoscope, is being strongly 
urged by some of the leading men in the profession, Among 
hose who are moving in the matter in England is Mr. H. P. 
Robinson, whose exquisite landscape and figure-subjects have 
elicited much admiration. The facilities afforded by the quick 


processes give both to portraiture and out-d¢ 


yor work much greater 
interest than formerly. What could be done by the intelligent 
roving photographer in the way of instantaneous pictures made 
double and mounted for the stereoscope, can well be imagined, 
I shall renew my own attempts to revive the stereoscopic plate. 
Will the amateurs join ? 

AN English writer, speaking of the difficulties of photograph- 
ing horses in ‘* fly time,” says that flies have a great aversion to 
paraffine, and that a little rubbed on the animal or the harness will 


cause the moving tail to rest in peace ! 


Mr. DEBENHAM has made a series of experiments as to the best 
medium for admitting light into the developing room. He con- 
cludes that ‘‘ cathedral green” glass with the addition of two 
thicknesses of yellow post-office paper is safe, and the most agree- 


able to the eye. 
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HINTS FOR SIMPLE DECORATION OF 
UNADORNED CITY APARTMENTS. 


— 


JRING no summer of late years 
has there been so large a num- 
ber of apartment houses erect- 
ed in the upper part of the 
city of New York as in this, 
On the west side especially, 
and in the region bounded by 
Central Park and Morningside 
Park on the east, and Riverside 
Park on the west, and between 
Fifty-ninth Street and Man- 
hattanville, row upon row of 





substantial dwellings, includ- 
ing a few of some architectural pretensions, have been put 
up. They area better class of structures, as a rule, than 
those erected in previous years; not so ornate, not so large 
as many of those; more comfortable, modest, in better 
taste. That they are the work of builders, few of whom 
profess to be architects, probably accounts for this mod- 
eration as to scale and design, which is their most satisfac- 
tory feature. ‘They will doubtless be inhabited this fall 
and winter by hundreds who will find in them their first 
real homes, and it is pleasant to think that these begin- 
ners in life, as they may almost be called, will not find 
themselves hindered in their efforts to make their sur- 
roundings agreeable by any cut and dried scheme of in- 
terior decoration imposed on them by the builders. They 
will find, generally, well-laid floors ; hard, smooth, white 
walls and ceilings; doors, wainscoting and window- 
frames of hard wood or of Southern pine, of the natural 
colors; in short, a nearly virgin field for the individual 
taste of the occupant to work over. 

When one enters a room in which walls and ceiling 
have been treated in distemper, the ceiling with pseudo- 
Greek border and centre, the walls with some wretched 
attempt at a frieze—a room in which the wood-work 
has been painted in two or more pale tints, the mouldings 
picked out with color or gilding, chandeliers of some 
frightful pattern hung, and a steam radiator set up ina 
corner remote from the sham mantelpiece—it may seem, 
at the first glance, that here so much more has been done 
toward making the place inhabitable. But when, if one 
likes a warm-colored carpet, he finds that it will not har- 
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monize with delicate tints on walls and wood-work, or 
when, after placing pictures, hangings, and other things to 
good advantage he finds the view of them unavoidably in- 
terrupted by the harsh lines of the bronze chandelier, he 
will then perceive it to be a fact that the less the 
builder does in the way of interior decoration the better 

Still, the bare aspect of white walls and ceilings is re- 
pellent, and the inexperienced tenant may beat a loss how 
to treat them. It must be of use, then, to show how 
favorable are the conditions first described, and how 


easily, not one, but many schemes of decoration may be 
adapted to them, giving a range of choice at the start, 
and an opportunity for gradual change or development 
afterward which could not formerly be had unless a 
man built for himself. 

The mouldings of the wood-word and plaster in some 
of the apartments of which we speak must be admitted 
to be heavy. Some of the rooms are too high to be well 
proportioned. The marble or wooden mantels are still, 
commonly, inartistic, though far better than they were. 
Where stained glass is used, it is generally bad. We shall 
deal with these faults, in the course of this, and, perhaps, 
some future article on the same subject—they are not 
insuperable—and also point out the best ways to begin 
tentatively, but not at hazard, the decoration of a perfectly 
plain suite of rooms. 
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The first thing to do, before choosing carpet or furni- 
ture, is to determine upon the color to apply to walls and 
ceiling. They may, it is true, remain white, but, in case 
they are kept so, the rooms can never have a homelike 
look. If dark colors are used in draperies and furniture, 
the effect will be of staring black and white. If positive 
color be introduced, the brilliant white requires that it be 
of the most exciting sort, bright reds, yellow, orange. If 
a harmony of pale tones is sought, what with the abun- 
dance of light admitted by numerous large windows, the 
effect is scarcely more restful to the eye, and the contrast 
made by our black or dark-colored modern dress with 
such a background is almost as inartistic as the first. 
The walls, must then, in general, be tinted, and the ques- 
tion at once arises in what color and fashion. Most 
owners object to wall-papers; but that still leaves a 
choice between distemper, water-glass painting, and flat- 
ted oils, and various kinds of hangings. Of these latter, 
leather, tapestry, silk, are se expensive that they may be 
left out of consideration, except for a single room, parlor, 
sitting-room, or drawing-room in which the cost of 
painted tapestry or of stamped and illuminated leather 
will not appear too great. For other rooms, if wainscoted 
so high that injury to the surface is not to be feared, dis- 
temper may do. But for general use flatted oil paint 
is to be recommended, if it were only for the one reason 
that it can be washed with soap and water. 

Before deciding on the tint, several considerations will 
have to be taken into account. First, isa warm ora 
cool tone the more desirable? A dark or a light one ? 
A positive or a broken color? Secondly, what is the 
color of your wood-work, and of any hangings, furniture 
or other articles which you may have, and with which the 
colors of the walls should harmonize? The answers 
to these questions will vary in every case, but it may be 
assumed that nine times out of ten a broken color, rather 
warm than cold, and of medium depth of tone will 
answer. The wood-work is usually cherry stained to 
imitate mahogany, or chestnut, Southern pine or oak 
merely varnished or rubbed with oil. As the tone of 
the walls should always be a little lighter than the 
wood-work to preserve to it an appearance of strength 
and of constructive importance, any of the three last- 
mentioned woods require a rather light general tone, the 





first a considerably deeper one. As it is best to lean 


decidedly toward harmony of analogy rather than to 
contrast of any kind when dealing with large surfaces, a 
light golden brown, drab, or cream-color may be recom- 
mended for rooms finished in the lighter woods ; salmon- 
color, terra-cotta; light red, or a darker brown, for those 
in stained cherry. Should it appear well to have a con- 
trast, it will be better, at any rate, to avoid masses of 
blue. Pale, neutral, gray or sage-green may answer for 
the lighter woods, the different tones of olive or tur- 
quoise green for the darker. Walnut is seldom used now 
either in furniture or interior trimmings, and it is well 
that it is so, for its dark and heavy color makes it diffi- 
cult to treat any room containing much of it. A single 
tone will hardly ever look well with it. ‘Fo give any air 
of liveliness to the room the walls should first be painted 
a rich middling dark olive, or a rather brownish tone of 
yellow or orange, and should be stencilled, with a 
close pattern in the second case, an open one in 
the first, in dark brown, or indigo, or blue black. Such a 
room as this last would answer well to show paintings 
whose gilt frames would add much to its cheerfulness. 
The patterns used in the stencilling should be of the formal 
diaper sort; and, if the room were high enough to need 
it, the repeat next the ceiling might be in a somewhat 
lighter tone than the rest, when, with a line or two of 
border, it would serve fora frieze. In al! the other cases, 
although the wall surface of a large room will always 
gain greatly in richness by being patterned with a slightly 
darker and duller tone of its own color, such treatment 
may be omitted, if there are to be hangings and other 
things in quantity enough to take away the look of 
bareness. Should the walls look too high, a frieze of 
some elegant, but purely conventional, fifteenth-century 
pattern, in tones both darker and lighter than the ground, 
and with a touch of its complementary or of gold, will be 
found to lower them apparently and to give little trouble 
in the course of subsequent proceedings. With olive or 
sage green, silver or aluminium may look better than 
gold in the frieze. The back numbers of The Art 
Amateur will furnish plenty of patterns. 

The ceiling should contrast with the wall, if that is of 
atone similar to the wood-work, otherwise it should be 
of analogous tint; or, to put it otherwise, it should 


always be of some pale celadon green or egg-shell blue— 
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but very pale. A border like the frieze, but lighter, and 
in correspondingly lighter tones, may be carried around 
the ceiling ifthought desirable. In a large room it may 
be necessary. 

If, unfortunately, there should be a heavy plaster 
centre-piece and other work of the sort on the ceiling, all 
that can be done at first is to ignore it, to carry the ceil- 
ing color right over it without modification. Later, a 
skilful decorator may cover the clumsy forms with grace- 
ful painting, but it will require a man who is an artist 
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HINTS FOR SIMPLE DECORATION OF 
UNADORNED CITY APARTMENTS. 


URING nosummer of late years 
has there been so large a num- 
ber of apartment houses erect- 
ed in the upper part of the 
city of New York as in this. 
On the west side especially, 
and in the region bounded by 
Central Park and Morningside 
Park on the east, and Riverside 
Park on the west, and between 
Fifty-ninth Street and Man- 
hattanville, row upon row of 





substantial dwellings, includ- 
ing a few of some architectural pretensions, have been put 
up. They area better class of structures, as a rule, than 
those erected in previous years; not so ornate, not so large 
as many of those; more comfortable, modest, in better 
taste. That they are the work of builders, few of whom 
profess to be architects, probably accounts for this mod- 
eration as to scale and design,which is their most satisfac- 
tory feature. ‘They will doubtless be inhabited this fall 
and winter by hundreds who will find in them their first 
real homes, and it is pleasant to think that these begin- 
ners in life, as they may almost be called, will not find 
themselves hindered in their efforts to make their sur- 
roundings agreeable by any cut and dried scheme of in- 
terior decoration imposed on them by the builders. They 
will find, generally, well-laid floors ; hard, smooth, white 
walls and ceilings; doors, wainscoting and window- 
frames of hard wood or of Southern pine, of the natural 
colors; in short, a nearly virgin field for the individual 
taste of the occupant to work over. 

When one enters a room in which walls and ceiling 
have been treated in distemper, the ceiling with pseudo- 
Greek border and centre, the walls with some wretched 
attempt ata frieze—a room in which the wood-work 
has been painted in two or more pale tints, the mouldings 
picked out with color or gilding, chandeliers of some 
frightful pattern hung 


gy, and a steam radiator set up ina 


corner remote from the sham mantelpiece—it may seem, 
at the first glance, that here somuch more has been done 
toward making the place inhabitable. But when, if one 


likes a warm-colored carpet, he finds that it will not har- 
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monize with delicate tints on walls and wood-work, or 
when, after placing pictures, hangings, and other things to 
good advantage he finds the view of them unavoidably in- 
terrupted by the harsh lines of the bronze chandelier, he 
will then perceive it to be a fact that the less the 
builder does in the way of interior decoration the betters 

Still, the bare aspect of white walls and ceilings is re- 
pellent, and the inexperienced tenant may be at a loss how 
to treat them. It must be of use, then, to show how 
favorable are the conditions first described, and how 


easily, not one, but many schemes of decoration may be 
adapted to them, giving a range of choice at the start, 
and an opportunity for gradual change or development 
afterward which could not formerly be had unless a 
man built for himself. 

The mouldings of the wood-word and plaster in some 
of the apartments of which we speak must be admitted 
to be heavy. Some of the rooms are too high to be well 
proportioned. The marble or wooden mantels are still, 
commonly, inartistic, though far better than they were. 
We shall 
deal with these faults, in the course of this, and, perhaps, 
some future article on the same subject 


Where stained glass is used, it is generally bad. 


they are not 
insuperable—and also point out the best ways to begin 
tentatively, but not at hazard, the decoration of a perfectly 
plain suite of rooms. 
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The first thing to do, before choosing carpet or furni- 
ture, is to determine upon the color to apply to walls and 
ceiling. They may, it is true, remain white, but, in case 
they are kept so, the rooms can never have a homelike 
look. If dark colors are used in draperies and furniture, 
the effect will be of staring black and white. _ If positive 
color be introduced, the brilliant white requires that it be 
of the most exciting sort, bright reds, yellow, orange. If 
a harmony of pale tones is sought, what with the abun- 
dance of light admitted by numerous large windows, the 
effect is scarcely more restful to the eye, and the contrast 
made by our black or dark-colored modern dress with 
such a background is almost as inartistic as the first. 
The walls, must then, in general, be tinted, and the ques- 
tion at once arises in what color and fashion. Most 
owners object to wall-papers; but that still leaves a 
choice between distemper, water-glass painting, and flat- 
ted oils, and various kinds of hangings. Of these latter, 
leather, tapestry, silk, are se expensive that they may be 
left out of consideration, except for a single room, parlor, 
sitting-room, or drawing-room in which the cost of 
painted tapestry or of stamped and illuminated leather 
will not appear too great. For other rooms, if wainscoted 
so high that injury to the surface is not to be feared, dis- 
temper may do. But for general use flatted oil paint 
is to be recommended, if it were only for the one reason 
that it can be washed with soap and water. 

Before deciding on the tint, several considerations will 
have to be taken into account. First, isa warm ora 
cool tone the more desirable? A dark or a light one ? 
A positive or a broken color ? 


color of your wood-work, and of 


Secondly, what is the 
any hangings, furniture 
or other articles which you may have, and with which the 
colors of the walls should harmonize? The answers 
to these questions will vary in every case, but it may be 
assumed that nine times out of ten a broken color, rather 
warm than cold, and of medium depth of tone will 
answer. The wood-work is usually cherry stained to 
imitate mahogany, or chestnut, Southern pine or oak 
merely varnished or rubbed with oil. As the tone of 
the walls should always be a little lighter than the 
wood-work to preserve to it an appearance of strength 
and of constructive importance, any of the three last- 
mentioned woods require a rather light general tone, the 


As it is best to lean 
decidedly toward harmony of analogy rather than to 


first a: considerably deeper one. 


contrast of any kind when dealing with large surfaces, a 
light golden brown, drab, or cream-color may be recom- 
mended for rooms finished in the lighter woods ; salmon- 
color, terra-cotta; light red, or a darker brown, for those 
in stained cherry. 
trast, it will be 


blue. 


Should it appear well to have a con- 
better, at any rate, to avoid masses of 
Pale, neutral, gray or sage-green may answer for 
the lighter woods, the different tones of olive or tur- 
quoise green for the darker. Walnut is seldom used now 
either in furniture or interior trimmings, and it is well 
that it is so, for its dark and heavy color makes it diffi- 
cult to treat any room containing much of it. 
tone will hardly ever look well with it. 


A single 
‘Fo give any air 
of liveliness to the room the walls should first be painted 
a rich middling dark olive, or a rather brownish tone of 


yellow or orange, and should be stencilled, with a 
close pattern in the second case, an open one in 
the first, in dark brown, or indigo, or blue black. Such a 


room as this last would answer well to show paintings 
whose gilt frames would add much to its cheerfulness. 
The patterns used in the stencilling should be of the formal 
diaper sort; and, if the room were high enough to need 
it, the repeat next the ceiling might be in a somewhat 
lighter tone than the rest, when, with a line or two of 
border, it would serve fora frieze. In all the other cases, 
although the wall surface of a large room will always 
gain greatly in richness by being patterned with a slightly 
darker and duller tone of its own color, such treatment 
may be omitted, if there are to be hangings and other 
things in quantity enough to take away the look of 
bareness. Should the walls look too high, a frieze of 
some elegant, but purely conventional, fifteenth-century 
pattern, in tones both darker and lighter than the ground, 
and with a touch of its complementary or of gold, will be 
found to lower them apparently and to give little trouble 
With olive or 
sage green, silver or aluminium may look better than 
gold in the frieze. The of The Art 
Amateur will furnish plenty of patterns. 

The ceiling should contrast with the wall, if that is of 
atone similar to the wood-work, otherwise it should be 
of analogous tint; or, to put it otherwise, it should 


always be of some pale celadon green or egg-shell blue— 


in the course of subsequent proceedings. 


back numbers 
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but very pale. <A border like the frieze, but lighter, and 
in correspondingly lighter tones, may be carried around 
the ceiling ifthought desirable. In a large room it may 
be necessary. 

If, unfortunately, there should be a heavy plaster 
centre-piece and other work of the sort on the ceiling, all 
that can be done at first is to ignore it, to carry the ceil- 
ing color right over it without modification. Later, a 
skilful decorator may cover the clumsy forms with grace- 
ful painting, but it will require a man who is an artist 
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in his line to do it well, other- 
wise the badness of the plaster 
“ornament” will be made 
much more aggressive than be- 
fore. 

It is well to aim at a certain 
harmony running through all 
the rooms of a suite, and this 
harmony should be secured 
before furniture or hangings of 
any sort are introduced. Let 
us suppose, in order to include 
every ordinary variety of color 
in the weod-work, that we have 
a sitting-room or parlor in 
stained cherry, a dining-room 
in oak, a library or study in 
walnut, and a best bedroom in 
Georgia pine to decorate. The 
oak, we will assume, has been 
darkened by a stain, (If it has 
not, a little black oil paint may 
be rubbed into the grain, and 
when revarnished it will have 
much the same look as if 
stained.) The study will be 
treated as recommended for a 
room in walnut, a deep tone of 
brownish yellow—stone ochre 
with a little burnt umber will 
do—patterned with indigo of a 
greenish cast, or, Say,a mixture 
of black, permanent blue and a 
little emerald green; a little 
gold introduced if possible. The 
oak dining-room will have a 
ground of the same for its walls 
patterned closely with a rich 
dark brown, or simply a sin- 
gle tone of brown, a trifle light- 
er than the wood, and relieved 
witha small repeated ornament 
in gold. The sitting-room may 
now be in terra-cotta or in sal- 
mon pink, Indian red, white, 
yellow or stone ochre, a little 
burnt umber or Vandyck 
brown. If a pattern is used, 
it should be definite as to form, 
but hardly distinguishable in 
color from the background. 
For the bedroom, the rich yel- 
low tone of its wood-work will 
suggest at once the same color 
for its walls as the ground color 
of the walls of the study and 
dining-room, but it should not 
be patterned. 

The window-hangings and 
portiéres would be utilized to 
gain some variety. For the 
sitting-room, they might be 
lilac; for the dining-room, 
apple green ; for the study, olive 
or amber; pale blue for the 
bedrooms with imitation lace, 
or holland edged with lace. 
When the walls are conspicu- 
ously patterned a little more 
variety may be gained by hav- 
ing the hangings plain, and 
vice versa. Variety to any 
extent may be introduced with 
the furniture, but if carpets 
are used, nothing looks better 
than to have the same or a 
very similar pattern and color 
throughout. It somehow gives 
an appearance of extent and of 
settled ownership which no 
degree of uniformity in other 
matters will attain. The domi- 
nant color of the carpet should 
be that of the rooms in general, 
which, in the present case, is 
brown. The pattern should 
not have any easily dis- 
tinguishable elements. It 
should be what is called, in 
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the carpet trade, an “ all-over’ 
pattern. 

Paintings of all sorts would 
look well in the library and din- 
ing-room of this suite; water- 
colors, portraits in oils, bronzes 
and bibeloterie of every kind, in 
the sitting-room, prints; and 
but little else in the bedroom. 

In our next issue we will give 
an entirely different scheme. 


TWO FRENCH HOUSES. 

WHAT most draws the 
crowd to an auction sale is not 
the chance to buy at low prices, 
but the opportunity to see 
things that have been kept pri- 
vate. Curiosity is even stronger 
than cupidity, for people will 
leave their business to attenda 
sale at which they do not in- 
tend to bid for anything. The 
same motive will doubtless 
give sufficient interest to the 
descriptions of some celebrated 
houses, seldom entered by 
strangers until the death or de- 
parture of their proprietors, 
which wefind scattered through 
M. Eudel’s books on the Hétel 
Drouot. At the present day, 
when we try so hard to learn 
from the past, these bits of de- 
scription may furnish a use- 
ful hint or two, At any rate, 
they can hardly fail to give a 
certain vividness to the reader’s 
ideas regarding the household 
art of the past and the sort of 
life to which it belonged. 

Take this picture of a house 
shut up from the outside world 
since the days of the first Em- 
pire : A long, low building with 
columned portico, in a park in- 
tersected by rows of forest 
trees; a statue of white mar- 
ble on a pedestal in the middle 
of a group of them; a pond 
with an isle covered with reeds. 
In this house lived, until a little 
more than a year ago, the 
Princess Salm-Salm, wife of 
the protégé of the first Napo- 
leon who was killed during the 
retreat from Moscow, and 
daughter of one of his early 
friends, the Comtesse de Car- 
voisin, “ dame d'honneur” of 
Marie Antoinette. Inside, the 
house was stuffed with memen- 
toes of the Queen and of the 
Emperor. There was a para- 
sol shaped like a Turkish 
cupola and decorated with 
gold and turquoises, and some 
old Sévres which had _ been 
presented to Madame de Car- 
voisin by Marie Antoinette ; a 
bureau in marquetry on which 
Napoleon had signed his con- 
tract of marriage with Joseph- 
ine, and on which he _ had 
drawn up his plans for the 
Italian campaign when he was 
but general. The princess's 
bedroom contained a mahoga- 
ny bed and chest of drawers of 
the heavy style of the Empire, 
ornamented with palmettes in 
gilt bronze, and a pendule and 
chairs of the Louis XVI. period, 
which must have looked rather 
incongruous. The chest of 
drawers was found to be full 
of relics of the past, miniatures, 




















jewels, fans, laces; and, among them all, carefully 
wrapped up, the heart of Madame de Salm-Salm’s 
only son, who died at the age of seven years, and a 
plaster cast of his face. The sum of 34,000 francs was 
obtained at the sale; the bureau which had belonged to 


ordered by her for the repose of the soul of Napoleon 
III., she and her servants, all in deep mourning. She had, 
it appears, a pretty little villa furnished in very good 
taste. A dining-room hung with Aubusson tapestries 
representing the four seasons was ornamented with bits 
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peacock blue, the furniture relieved with gilt bronzes, 
the hangings with embroideries, in silks and goki. In 
the dressing-room was a group in marble by Sarah 
Bernhardt, the only work of “ high art” in the entire habi- 
tation, R. R. 
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General Bonaparte passing into the handsof M. Samary, 
brother of the actress, for 1415 francs. 

M. Eudel gives us a glimpse of the country residence 
of the somewhat notorious Madame Elluini who some 
years ago astonished the world by appearing at a mass 








CARVED OAK CABINET, TIME OF FRANCIS I, 


of old Rouen, Castel Durante, Moustiers and iridescent 
Italian fafences.: The “salle de jeux,” opening off the 
salon had a stove of fafence and a collection of carica- 
tures in water-colors by Durandeau, of all the celebrated 
men of the period. The bedroom was in rosewood and 


IF architects-would contrive to place the openings in 
rooms—that is to say, the windows and doors—so as to 
divide the wall space into well-proportioned panels, and 
so that the space above the lintels might make a contin- 
uous frieze, the decoration would be greatly simplified. 
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Art Derbletork. 


THE ART OF EMBROIDERY. 





XIX.—STRETCHING AND FINISHING. 


DIFFERENT methods of finishing are required for dif- 
ferent kinds of embroidery. Appliqué always requires 
pasting to keep the ends of cord from moving. Silk 
embroidery is often better for being pasted slightly over 
the back of the work only, but, where pasting can be 
avoided, it should never be used, as it is apt to injure the 
ground material, and to give the work itself an awkward 
appearance of stiffness. It must always be done before 
the work is unframed, and it must then have plenty of 
time to dry thoroughly before being taken out. It is 
better to let this drying be as gradual as possible, and 
not put the work to a fire or stove unless in damp 
weather. Hand work which requires pasting, should be 
first tightly stretched on a board with drawing pins, tak- 
ing great care that it is quite even to 
a line; the paste must be rubbed in 
with the fingers and allowed to dry 


Crewel work or linen will wash any number of times, 
if no soda or chemicals are used, and the materials are 
good to begin with. It will not stand the hard usage 
of an ordinary laundress. It is recommended to wash 
embroidery of this kind by shaking it in warm water in 
which bran has been boiled, rinsing it in clear water and 
allowing it to drip until it is half dried, and then pinning 
it out at full stretch. The water may, however, be 
squeezed out—not wrung—and the work at once pinned 
out over a sheet or clean cloth, if carefully done. 

Embroidery which cannot be washed may very often 
be cleaned by rubbing with a piece of new twilled flan- 
nel, or cricketer’s flannel, or, if very much soiled, French 
chalk may be sprinkled all over it pretty thickly, and left 
for a day or two. It should then be shaken and dusted 
off, and the work rubbed with new flannel. 

Almost all colored embroidery may be cleaned at a 
good cleaner’s, and, if the materials are good to begin 
with, there will be no fear of the colors being injured in 
the process. Aniline dyes, however, which are in almost 
all cases applied to cheap materials, cannot be made fast. 


with a pad or stump made of tightly rolled flannel. 
The pattern being then lifted off, the design will be in- 
dicated in dotted lines of pounce. A little of this may 
be blown off if it lies too heavily and is likely to clog the 
brush. 

With a fine camel’s-hair pencil and oil paint—either 
black or white, according to the tone of the ground— 
this outline must be followed, holding the brush very 
upright. Considerable practice is required to trace well, 
and not until the brush can be quickly and dexterously 
wielded will the outlines be good. It is not loss of time, 
however, for no other practice gives so free and firm a 
touch as that of drawing with the brush on woven 
fabrics. Very much depends on having the paint of the 
right consistency, and turpentine must be always at 
hand to thin it to a condition which will allow it to run 


easily. The paint is best in tubes, only putting a small : 


quantity at a time into a very shallow saucer, which 

gives room for the brush to be pointed on the edge be- 

fore it is used on the fabric. Rough materials and 
plush are the most difficult to paint. 

Many efforts have been made to 

substitute Chinese white and Indian 

ink for the oil colors, but experience 





thoroughly. Embroidery on linen, or 
any washing material must not, of 
course, be pasted. It ought to be 
sufficient to stretch it on the board, 
and damp it slightly with a sponge 
dipped in clean water. If made too 


proves that they are not so satisfac- 
tory. Before beginning to paint, the 
worker should see that her design is 
perfectly placed on the material. For 
this she should use a measure. Hav- 
ing ascertained by this means the ex- 
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is to be laid, she may mark it with a 
piece of tailors’ chalk very lightly. If, 
on removing the pattern, there is any 
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Many other materials, such a: 
serge, for instance, may be finished in 
this way if the work is really well 
done and is not puckered or drawn. 
Even where this is the case, a great 
deal may be done by careful stretch- 
ing and damping to improve its ap- 
pearance, and get it flat, An iron 
should always be avoided, if possible, 
as the heat is apt to alter the colors, 
and flatten the work, Where it is 
absolutely necessary, the work should 
be stretched face downward over a 
sheet of wadding, and some thin ma- 
terial placed between it and the iron, 
which should not be pressed heavily 
down, but run over as lightly as pos- 
sible so as. not to flatten the work. 
Doilies and fine outline work are not 
spoiled by ironing if done in a careful 
manner over a sufficiently yielding 
substance, such as wadding or flannel. 

It must be remembered that frame 
work will always give a little when it 
is unbraced and removed from the 
bars, and often appears to be puck- 
ered when it is not so. To avoid this, 
some embroidresses smear the whole ; 
work over with paste at the back be- ll 
fore unframing. This certainly has 
the effect of preventing this shrinking, 
but it spoils the look of the embroi- 
dery, and in case of its being mounted 
afterward ina frame makes it pull and 
sit very badly, while for a cushion-cover it gives a dis- 
agreeable crackled appearance to the ground and, in fact, 
quite spoils the effect. Stretching, with a little judicious 
damping, where it is possible, should be quite sufficient. 
When a material is too delicate to risk damping with a 
sponge, it may be steamed to take out puckers by stretch- 
ing it as tightly as possible on the board and then hold- 
ing it over the steam of boiling or very hot water. 

Blemishes and injuries to velvet may often be removed 
by steaming, holding the material over hot water face 
uppermost, A hot iron held over the surface afterward 
at a little distance above it, will raise the nap, or, in some 
cases, the wrong side of the velvet or plush may be 
passed slightly over the cron, which must be held, or 
fastened, upside down. 

If water is spilled over velvet or plush, it should never 
be wiped, but shaken off and the fabric dried in an up- 
right position as quickly as possible; if it can be tacked 
or temporarily fastened on to a frame and placed to dry 
in an upright position with its back to the fire, it will 
probably escape all injury, 
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LINEN TABLE-COVER EMBROIDERED IN RED SILK. 


ITALIAN WORK OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 


They inevitably fade, and often change to some entirely 
different tint, so as completely to destroy the harmony of 
the work. Their introduction may be said to have been 
the ruin of coloring, and they should be avoided by all 
lovers of art. Legitimately dyed silks and crewels 
are to be obtained, and none others ought to be used in 
embroidery which is intended to last, and not to be 
thrown aside as utterly worthless in a few weeks. 


XX.—THE BEST MODE OF TRACING DESIGNS, 


Although there are numerous methods advertised 
for marking designs on material for needlework, the only 
really satisfactory one for what may be called artistic 
work, is painting by hand. The design is first drawn 
on tracing paper and cloth, and the outline carefully 
pricked out with a needle, fixed into a piece of cork or 
sealing-wax, or whatever the worker finds most conven- 
ient. The pattern is then laid face downward on the 
material and kept in its place by small blocks of lead of 
sufficient weight. Pounce, made of a mixture of pipe- 
clay and charcoal, is then rubbed over the pricked lines, 


defect in the position, the pounce 
must be entirely dusted off, and more 
careful measurements taken. It is 
often necessary to rule a line lightly 
with tailors’ chalk first, so as to keep 
an even distance from the edge. 
Where the fabric will allow it this line 





must always be taken by the thread. 
In linens it is sufficient sometimes 
slightly to pull one thread, so as to 
give the straight line. 

One great reason for the inferiority 
of all stamped or printed designs, is 
that they are never accurate. They 
are hastily printed, for cheapness, and 
are almost always crookedly placed. 
This does not become apparent until 
the material is worked on or washed, 
when it goes quite out of shape. 
Another disadvantage of the cheap 
modes of marking designs is that they 
are always the same. To cover the 
first cost of producing the block, 
dozens, or perhaps hundreds, must 
be produced. Hand-painted designs 
may be infinitely varied, and adapted 
to all shapes. <A clever worker will 
“make up” a design out of different 








portions, pouncing it out first on her 
material and altering anything she 
does not like, putting in the curves 
with tailors’ chalk. When she has 
got it right she then proceeds to 
paint it. 

Rather better than the printing from stone or wooden 
blocks, is the process of pouncing the pattern on with a 
powder mixed with resin and sold for the purpose. A 
hot iron is then passed over, which sets the design on to 
the material. It is only necessary, however, to compare 
the thick and often blurred lines of this work, with that 
done by hand, to be assured of the superiority of the 
latter. 

The embroidery done by the “ Leek school,” is, how- 
ever, all printed from blocks, but it is a special form of 
work, and for it the printing is as good as anything else. 
Only a very limited number of designs are used, and 
these are most of them of oid Indian type. The em- 
broidery is close feather-stitch and completely covers the 
outline, and generally the ground, so that any want of 
delicacy in the outline is quite covered. Printing is not 
applicable to fine and delicate outline embroidery, 
darned work, nor embroidery generally, on a plain 
ground. It must always be restricted to a few or com- 
paratively few designs, constantly reproduced. The 
Leek Embroidery Society relies chiefly on its coloring 
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and on the beauty of the old designs which it is never 
tired of repeating and of working out in new varieties. 
L. HIGGIN 


IN needlework one must never ned sight of the neces- 
sity of simplicity, remembering, for example, in render- 
ing flowers, that decorative effect, not painting, is to be 
produced. 


RINGS worn on the fingers, unless very smoothly 
set, will catch and draw the silk into the most mischievous 


confusion. Bracelets also are objectionable for the same 


reason. In fine, any roughness on the hands, or even in 
the material of the dress, or projections of ayy kind about 
the person, or near the frame of the embroiderer in floss, 
are likely to spoil her work, and should therefore be re- 
moved. To keep the skin free from undue moisture, 
which is an enemy to all silks, the hands should be 
washed in summer in warm, and in winter in cold 
water, and should be always thoroughly dried. 


Greatment of the Designs. 


“A SPRING LANDSCAPE,” BY LEONARD 
OCH TMAN. 
HINTS BY THE ARTIST FOR COPYING THE COLORED 
PLATE GIVEN WITH THIS ISSUE, 


THE landscape was painted from nature at Kenwood, 
near Albany, early in the season, in the morning, between ten and 
one o'clock. It was done in two sittings out of doors, and, in finish- 
ing, some touc hes were added in thestudio. In giving the follow- 
ing memoranda in regard to its production I must disclaim at once 
any idea that they will be of any more service than mere hints or 
suggestions to the student. 

My palette was made up of chrome green, No. 1, light zinober 
green, permanent blue, lemon yellow, yellow ochre, burnt Sienna, 
light red, rose madder, bitumen, ivory black and flake white. I 
find this an effective range of colors for out of door work, and it 
is one I rarely depart from or enlarge upon. 

I paint on a canvasstained with burnt Sienna and black, or bit- 
umen, either of which serves the purpose of toning it. The first 
drawing was made with charcoal, after which the outline was put 
in with burnt Sienna and black. The drawing was nade with 
care, without going into complex minor details, but with as com- 
plete and accurate a realization of the main lines and masses of 
the subject as possible. Work thus begun is incalculably easier to 
complete and far more satisfactory on its completion than that 
founded on a scamped and hurried outline. 

The outline completed, the masses are to be laid in, beginning 
with the sky, which is painted i in permanent blue, white, and lemon 
yellow ; the yellowish tinge increasing and lightening it toward 
the horizon. The distance is a combination of permanent blue, 
bitumen and wh:te with a little light red and rose madder. Here 
as in the sky, the stain upon the canvas tends to give the super- 
imposed color a certain warmth and tone, though it is completely 
covered. It renders the harmonizing of the colors easier and more 
certain by affording a harmonious foundation for them to build 
upon, 

The painting of the middle distance follows that of the distance. 
The bushes and foliage are rubbed in with a purple composed of 
permanent blue, rose madder and white; the canvas color show- 
ing a little and aiding in warming the mass. Some green is ap- 
plied here and there, where the bursting foliage asserts itself. 
‘The mass is to be kept very simple, large in treatment and well in 
keeping with the distance out of which it advances. 

The bushes nearer the immediate foreground are put in with 
permanent blue, yellow ochre and bitumen. The grass with blue, 
light zinober and chrome greens and light red. The simplicity 
and broadness of this part of the picture must be preserved by the 
avoidance of small and niggling touches, as over-elaboration will 
put it entirely out of keeping with the middle distance and the rest. 
The water in the foreground is made with permanent blue, bitu- 
men and white, some degrees darker than the sky whose reflection 
is seen in it. 

The picture was laid in thus far at the first painting. The 
larger trees in the foreground were also laid in with bitumen, 
broadly, and without detail or attempt at finish. In the second 
painting these trees were finished, the middle distance and fore- 
ground given solidity and strength by a second painting on the 
same general lines as the first, and then came the final, crisp touches, 
put on in the studio. It is well to do as little studio work as pos- 
sible on studies like this, however ; unless the touches are very 
skilfully applied the difference between outdoor and indoor work is 
damagingly manifest. 

In applying the stain to the canvas, keep it thin, like a mere 
glaze, and just dark enough to warm it up. The idea is not to 
use it for the sake of color, but to keep the picture together by 
supplying an undertone w hich the heaviest painting cannot quite 
overcome. It is, indeed, a kind of substitute for the glazing and 
scumbling to which one resorts to pull a picture together when it 
has got outof key. In proportion as your subject is darker in 
color the intensity of the ground-work can be increased, so that 
the glaze which is held very tender and delicate for the sky may 
grow a little more pronounced in the middle distance and more 
definite still in the parts nearest the eye. 

The value of this ground can be appreciated only by those who 
have attempted to paint directly from nature, and experienced the 
difficulties attendant on a subject seen in a light so intense and 
diffused as to render its imitation harsh and unfeeling without the 
exercise of a certain license in nettle it upon the canvas, 


THE BIRD AND FLORAL DESIGN. 


IN this design (see pages 78 and 79) the pursuing bird is 
acardinal, with bright red head, neck and shoulders, and light gray 
back, wings and tail. The other birds are zebra paroquets, with 
yellow heads and throats, and a few deep blue spots below the 
eyes and bill, the rest of the body being green of various tints. 
Paint the background as a sky, with white, yr blue and yel- 
low ochre, making a warm blue gray at the top, running down 
into a creamy tint of white and yellow ochre at the bottom. 
Make the cardinal’s head with vermilion and white, with madder 
lake in the deeper parts, burnt Sienna and Vandyck brown for the 
darkest touches, Take raw umber, ivory black and white for the 
general gray tint. The light part underneath the wing is Naples 
yellow and white, modelled and shaded with a little raw umber 
and ivory black. The beak is dark gray, the feet pinkish gray. 
Paint the paroquets with light cadmium and white on the heads 
and throats, gradually running into green, made by mixing Ant- 





werp blue and ivory black, becoming nearly blue on the ‘longer 
feathers of the wings and the middle feathers of the tail. The 
dark spots on the throat are Antwerp blue with alittle black. The 
feathers on the wings and shoulders are edged with yellow. The 
beaks are dark gray. The palm and banana leaves are of a 
bright bluish green on top, Antwerp blue, cadmium and white, 
the under sides made warmer with deep cadmium, and darkened 
with bitumen, 

THE CUP AND SAUCER DESIGN. 

PLATE 547 is a design of “ Rose Hips” for cup and 
saucer decoration, to be painted as follows: Berries, capucine red 
shaded and outlined with darker red or red and black mixed. 
Tip of berry light gray (stipple lightly with neutral gray). Give the 
leaves an autumn coloring, red, red brown, yellow green, brown 
green, Outline with brown green, Stalks brown, Tint for 
background, emerald green. Bands white, outlined with gold, 





Old Books and Wet. 


SOME BIBLIOGRAPIIIC TREASURES. 


AMONG the rare volumes in the choice collection of 
books and manuscripts, belonging to the late Edward Cheney, to 
be sold in London soon at Sotheby's, is ‘‘ Heures a L’usage de 
Rome, 1518-25,” printed on vellum, with floriated borders, and 
ornamented with eleven large and sixteen small miniatures, and 
upward of thirteen hundred initial letters. This book belonged 
to Louis de Vigier and Rose de Pestrels, his wife, and afterward 
to Jacques de Vigier and Marguerite de Montol, his wife. But 
of all the most interesting books printed at Venice, in December, 





OLD ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY, 


1499, is the celebrated ‘‘ Hypnerotomachia Poliphili.”” A copy of 
this work realized at the Beckford sale £130. Owing to the ex- 
cellent wood-cuts, it is much valued by connoisseurs. As to 
their designer, so far it remains a mystery. By some they are 
attributed to Mantegna, and by others to Carpaccio ; however, the 
author was Francesco Colonna, who wrote under the name of 
Poliphilus ; he was a Dominican monk who spent his life at 
Treviso, and assumed this name from fear of incurring the censure 
of the Church for the singularity and freedom of his description. 
Colonna or Poliphilus, like another Petrarch, was deeply smitten 
with a lady, Lucretia, at first view of her, and he narrates how he 
saw her one day at a window while the maid-servant was braid- 
ing her hair, and how he was instantly and indelibly enamoured 
of her. Two years afterward, 1464, the plague broke out at 
Treviso, when the lady, reduced to great extremity, and in danger 
of her life, made a vow that on recovering she would devote her 
life to celibacy and solitude. In consequence she proceeded to 
put her vow into execution and withdrew from Poliphilus. The 
lover sought long and anxiously for Lucretia, and having at 
length found her, prevailed upon her to return to him, He then 
composed the romance in — 


LITERARY NOTES. 

THE great merit of A. S. Hardy’s last story, THE 
Winp oF Destiny (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) lies in the way in 
which it is told, so that it would be useless to give a detailed 
analysis of it. There are very few incidents. There are, properly 
speaking, but two dramatic figures, and one of these dies before 
the other comes upon the stage. There is no plot. Most readers 
will vote the novel dull. But those whocan enjoy simple, though 
rather vague, portrait-painting without action, equally simple de- 
scription of rather tame scenery, and conversation of the modern- 
idyllic sort, all so brought together as to make something out of 
materials which are nothing, will find the book delightful, not- 
withstanding its mildly tragic cast. 

A VITAL QUESTION, by Nikolai G, Tchernuishevsky 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co ), was meant, when originally written, 


about twenty years ago, as a plea for the phalanstery and free 
love, But to-day, the world being indifferent to its wilder theories, 
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it may be accepted as an argument for co-operation and divorce. 
Apart from its reforming and revolutionary tendencies, which 
have procured its suppression in Russia and its author's banish- 
ment to Siberia, it contains some of the most vivid painting of 
Russian character in the lower and middle ranks which has yet 
been placed before English readers, The picture which is drawn 
in Part I. of the heroine's mother, though repulsive, is fascinating, 
because of its strength and its evident truth to nature. The ac- 
count which is given farther on of the manner of life of the phil- 
osophico-revolutionary Russian students, Lopukhdf and Kirsanof, 
and of the heroine, Viera’s, parting from one to ‘‘ marry” the 
other appears to be quite as photographically truthful, and is most 
interesting as a psychological study. Then the author's social 
ideal explained in Viera VFailovna’s ‘*‘ vision’’ at the end, though 
probably now out of date even among Russian revolutionists, is 
curious to Americans as being founded upon what he believed 
was to be the natural outcome of the social and economic condi- 
tions in force in this country. Some of the characters are said to 
represent noted persons, such as Professor Shevitch, of St. Peters- 
burg, and Karakoézof, who attempted the murder of the Czar in 
1866, The translators, Nathan Haskell Dole and S, S. Skidelsky, 
explain that Tchernuishevsky's style is often exceedingly awk- 
ward, Their English is sometimes so, and it does not help the 
reader much that they have thought it necessary to imitate the 
bad Russian of some of the people in the original novel by a 
farrago of English and American vulgarisms. But with all the 
fauks, whether of translator or author, this is a remarkable book. 


THAT the romance-land of America—of course we 
mean the New England, and, more particularly, the Massachu- 
setts sea-coast—has notyet been exhausted by novelists and essayists 
is well known to everybody who has lived anywhere within its 
confines, That so little has of late years been yielded by it to 
permanent literature, must be the fault of the writers who vainly 
try to follow where Hawthorne and Longfellow and Holmes 
have trod. We have before us in a slender volume a few speci- 
mens of what might be a considerable instalment of that library 
of New England life which we have a right to expect. The lady 
who, under the name of Eleanor Putnam, had begun to contribute 
to The Atlantic Monthly, a series of sketches on OLD SALEM, if 
she had lived long enough, would have t lled a considerable space 
in that library. As it is, her sketches of old Salem shops, Salem 
cupboards and a Salem Dame-school, and her unfinished tale, 
** My Cousin, the Captain,” will rank as the best things of the sort 
that recent years have produced. The thin volume may be placed 
on the same shelf with ‘‘ Mosses from an Old Manse,” and ** The 
House of the Seven Gables.” ‘The latter house and its cupboard, 
as it was after Hawthorne’s time, by the way, comesin fora 
pleasant bit of description in one of the essays, (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 

A STORY with aconvict hero is No SAINT, by Adeline 
Sergeant. Paul Hernshaw had killed his half-brother, and had been 
sentenced to two months’ imprisonment with hard labor, for man- 
slaughter ; but he feels, as the reader will, that the law had been 
too lenient toward him. Of course he becomes an outcast on 
leaving prison and finds it difficult to obtain work, which adds 
to the interest which the reader is supposed to take in him as 
an ex-convict. The ministers of several sects try to convert him 
without success—his case was such a difficult one. A revivalist. 
not of the Moody and Sankey type, accomplishes the business, 
and the murderer, after a time, turns preacher, and marries an 
estimable girl. As a picture of English Nonconformist manners 
the book has some merit, and there are afew strong passages, 
but, as a whole, it cannot be warmly recommended as a source of 
either information or of amusement, (Leisure Hour Series.) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS have published a cheap 
edition, at twenty-five cents,of Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s famous 
account of his four-in-hand drive through Britain (AN AMERI- 
CAN FOUR-IN-HAND IN ENGLAND). It is unnecessary to qualify 
the book farther than to say that Mr. Carnegie’s statistics, anec- 
dotes, politics and views on literature and the weather are cheap 
at any price, and that the edition is a neat and correct one. 





Correspondent. 


BUREAU OF PRACTICAL HOME DECORA TION, 


Persons out of town desiring professional advice 
on any matter relating to interior decoration or fure 
nishing are invited to send to the office of The Art 
Amateur for circular. Personal consultation, with 
the advice of an experienced professional decorative 
architect, can be had, by appointment, at this office, 
upon payment of a small fee. 





ADVICE ABOUT FURNISHING. 

Str: I have profited by your advice in the past, and 
may I come to you again? (1) When the walls of a small parlor 
are papered with a medium shade of olive green with small 
pattern of darker shade of the same color, what would be the best 
color for the ceiling? And should the latter be papered or 
painted ? (2) When there are sash-curtains and long Madras 
curtains is it necessary to have shades? (3) What kind of cover- 
ing would be prettiest fora walnut stand 30x22 inches? If you 
advise a scarf, what material and decoration would be desirable ? 
The predominant shades in the room are olive and a soft shade 
of yellow. M. E., Topeka. 

(1) The ceiling should be a light shade of peste, Paint- 
ing is, perhaps, preferable. If you use a paper it should be very 
simple, almost plain, in design, (2) Shades are desirable under 
all circumstances, and should during the daytime be about one 
third drawn—on a very bright day perhaps more. (3) Golden 
olive colored silk plush in the scarf form would do well, with 
five-inch deep fringe at the ends. A little bold embroidery or 
gold braid work would improve it. A rich shade of terra-cotta 
might be introduced in the fringe in connection with the other 
colors, 


Sir: Be kind enough to inform me in your next 
issue—as my room is bare, and | will therefore be anxiously 
awaiting your reply—how to furnish my bedroom. There is 
one window facing the southwest, and there are two closets on 
one side, I would like the walls covered with either silk, satin, or 
plush of a maroon color, and something at the back of the cur- 
tains to throw a pinkish tint into the room. Will you tell me 
how I can produce the most elegant effect with the smallest 
expenditure of money? Can the wall covering be put on by an 
amateur who has taste and patience, and what would the material 
cost? Say, also, please, if pictures would look well on sucha 
background, and what kind of pictures they should be. Shall I 
have four pictures representing the seasons of the year in the 
panels of the closet doors? Shall I have a velvet rug or a piece 
of velvet carpet forthe floor? Also please let me know how a 
painting would look pasted on the ceiling, of course not with 
frame. A CONSTANT READER, New York. 

Neither silk, satin, nor plush would be appropriate wall cover- 
ing ina room of the character you deseribe, The twodformer 
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cost from fifteen to thirty dollars a yard, and are suitable only for 
a drawing or reception-room. And silk plush, which costs from 
three to four dollars a yard, is out of place as wall covering any- 
where, save in a ladies’ boudoir. We should advise a frieze about 
three feet deep of silk brocade—of a bold Flemish pattern—in 
which rich olive and dull redtints predominate ; the wall space 
below to be covered with a maroon-colored ‘‘rep” or ‘‘ jute” 
of the same shade laid flat on the wall and held in place at the top 
by a picture-moulding, and at the bottom by a half-inch beading 
over the surbase. The frieze should be plaited. A proper mate- 
rial for the same will cost $7 per yard, 50 inches wide. The 
jute or rep will cost from $3.50 to $5 per yard, same width. 
Certainly, a painting pasted to the ceiling would not be appro- 
priate. Some simple decoration would be preferable, or have 
the ceiling tinted a pale buff color. To produce a pinkish tint 
in the room have sash-curtains of pink Indian or Japanese silk. 
The wall coverings should be applied by a skilled workman, 
otherwise great waste of material may be looked for. Maroon 
makes a very good background for paintings or etchings. A hard 
wood floor with an Indian or Turkish rug would be the best treat- 
ment. Panel paintings on the closet doors would look well if the 
work of an artist, otherwise plain paint would be preferable. ‘ 


E. S. M., Newport, asks: “ What kinds of hangings 
are appropriate for tester and valance to an old mahogany four- 
post bedstead ?” A bright-colored, small, conventional patterned 
cretonne. 


ROUGH ORIENTAL PORTIERES. 


STELLA, Boston.—A set of such curtains as you speak 
of was described not long ago in The London Queen, They came 
from Constantinople, but their workmanship was so rough that it 
could easily be improved upon, while following the artistic sug- 
gestions. The groundwork is of very coarse stuff—dark blue. The 
border on each side consists of two rows of narrow white satin 
ribbon, four inches apart, between which is a zigzag of red satin 
ribbon of the same width—viz., quarter of an inch—and six inches 
from point to point of zigzags. There are two rows of this, both 
at the upper and lower edge of the curtains, and above them a 
row of diamonds, seven inches deep, formed of the white ribbon. 
In the centre of each diamond is a circle of yellow cloth, the size of 
a quarter of a dollar, sewn in the middle like a button. Similar 
circles, irregularly dotted about, fill in the space upto the chief 
design in the centre, intended possibly to represent a basket of 
plants in conventional outline. The basket—or suggestion of 
one—is a strip of red cloth twenty-two inches long and four deep, 
outlined with white satin ribbon and covered with a lattice-work 
ofthe same. From this spring reed-like leaves, outlined in red 
and white ribbon, with the yellow circles in the centre of the three 
middle ones, and pear-shaped pieces of red cloth most roughly 
tacked on between atthetop. Above this again is another founda- 
tion for more flowers, but this is merely denoted by white ribbon 
with slanting lines across, The stems of the flowers are only one 
line of ribbon, but the flowers themselves are more ambitious. A 
trumpet-shaped flower is formed in red cloth, outlined with white 
ribbon and five pinked-out leaves of cream cloth, one on the other 
from the top. These pinked-out leaves of cream or red are used 
for other flowers, while the centre bloom is a huge pineapple, or 
something that looks as if meant for one, made in red cloth, with 
a lattice-work of white satin ribbon over it, and loops of ribbon 
forming leaves radiating from it on all sides. The work of these 
‘“* portiéres” is even rougher than this rough description, and it 
must be left to tasteand clever fingers to bring something of 
form from material so slight. 

** FRESCO” AND “‘ SECCO”’ PAINTING. 

E. J., Buffalo. —(1) The great objections to the 
fresco process lie in its inability to resist internal damp, and 
its very doubtful durability against the continued action of a 
damp atmosphere. Add to this, the necessity of extreme rapidity 
in execution, which however desirable as inducing breadth of 
effect in figure-painting, is much otherwise in decoration, the 
limited number of colors permissible, the requirement of a wet 
plaster ground, and the difficulty of alteration, and you certainly 
have a medium almost impossible for the decorator, and ill 
adapted to the artist. (2) Painting in secco resembled true fresco 
in the use of the plaster ground, with this great difference. The 
plaster was allowed to dry, but, before being painted upon was 
moistened over with yolk and white of egg diluted in water, the 
colors being mixed with yolk of egg tempera. In modern usage, 
the plaster is wetted in the evening with weak lime-water, and 
again in the morning before painting, the colors being ground in 
lime-water, and used in buon fresco. 





GILDING IN INTERIOR DECORATION. 


H. H., Pittsburg, Pa.—(1) Mordant is the adhesive 
matter used by gilders to secure the gold leaf. (2) It is best to 
size over-night, so that you may gild in the morning. But all 
size does not dry alike, some taking from twelve to twenty-four 
or thirty hours before it is ready for the gold leaf; in damp 
weather or positions, always more than in dry. The readiness of 
your size can only be ascertained by the touch. If on being 
touched by the finger the surface daubs or comes off, it is not 
ready, and must be left; if, however, it feels clammy and sticky, 
and has what painters call ‘‘ tack,” it is sufficiently matured. If 
too dry it must be sized again. (3) The books of gold leaf 
should always be placed before the fire some half hour previous 
to use, in order tothoroughly dry the gold and mak it more 
manageable. 


HINTS FOR CHINA-PAINTING. 


S.B. and J.T.,Chicago.—Your queries are well answered 
in Mrs, Frackelton’s valuable book, ‘‘ Tried by Fire,” as follows : 
(1) In painting hazy, purply distances, sometimes a most beautiful 
effect can be obtained by making quite a strong color of deep 
blue-green and violet of iron ; when it comes from the first fire, 
the color is terribly faded and weak, but a splendid undertone 
of gray has been obtained. For the next painting use a color 
with a gold base to produce the purple-purple, No. 2, or violet 
of gold with blue, and then the value of the first coloring will 
make itself felt. Beautiful effects of color can be produced 
after the first fire, by transparent washes of different colors, in 
exactly the same manner as scumbling done in oil colors. For 
example, we have a sky and distance that are cold and blue, 
and our foreground is low in tone. We will raise the mercury 
several degrees by. making a thin wash of silver-yellow and 
carnation-deep (adding lavender and thick oil, so that it will 


flow nicely), and washing certain portions of the sky over with 
it; also treating the foreground in a similar manner with bitumen 
and iron violet. (2) In your figure work first lay in the shad- 
ows about the hair, mouth, nostrils, etc., with gray—one can 
be made with light sky blue and black, or neutral gray and 
blue. Take a fine gindediiggher and soften the colors into each 
other. Lay in the general tone of the hair, being careful to 
preserve all the high lights. Then fire. Be cautious, and do 
not get your first painting too dark. After firing, go over the 
entire picture, deepening the shadows, bringing out the rosy 
tints, intensifying and giving quality to the flesh. Paint the 
eyes, eyebrows and lashes, and put expression into them. 
Paint the mouth carefully, for it tells subtle secrets which the 
eye can hide, and work up the hair. A very creditable effect can 
be obtained by two or three fires. But repeated firings give a 
velvety quality to the flesh which it seems impossible to attain in 
any other way. (3) There are many lustres. If you use them 
in powder they require to be rub down in turpentine with a 
little lavender, applied in a thin, even coating and fired at a gold 
heat. There is an advantage to the amateur in choosing those in 
a liquid form, as they possess the charm of being ‘‘ ready.” Those 
which are most desirable are the yellow and rose. To thin these, 
use gold essence. A lining of rose lustre in cups is charming. 
To make it a delicate shell-pink, add about half gold essence, 
paint over it quickly, and pad it even with a flushing-pad ; it needs 
a very strong fire. A very peculiar electric,- purply-blue color is 
produced by putting the rose lustre on pure and thin, and giving 
a rather light fire. Only fluid gold can be used over pink lustre. 
Burnishing-gold disappears, and silver eats all the rose which 
comes within the radius of a quarter of an inch. Raised gold 
can be used very well over the lustre. The fluid gold can be 
painted upon the lustre before firing, as it is a sort of chemical 
first cousin, and it is permissible to impose upon one’s relatives 
sometimes. The lustres have nearly all a yellowish tint before 
being fired, and you can tell nothing about what miracle will be 
wrought by the heat. Therefore, it is wise to keep the labels 
carefully on the vials, and not interchange the corks. 








PAINTING IN FLAT TINTS. 


S.S. T., Chicago.—In painting in flat tints, the colors 
are neither shaded nor blended together, nor modified by the 
colored rays coming from objects near to that which the painter 
has imitated. In pictures which belong to this kind of paint- 
ing, the representation of the model is reduced to the observance 
of linear perspective, to the employment of vivid colors in the 
foreground, and of pale and gray colors in the distance. Paint- 
ing in flat tints may be advantageously employed: (1) When 
the objects represented are at such a distance that the finish of an 
elaborate picture would be lost. (2) When a picture is an acces- 
sory, decorating an object whose use would render it improper 
to finish it too highly, on account of its price. Such are the 
paintings which ornament screens, work-boxes, and tables. In 
this case, the objects preferable as models are those whose beauty 
of colors and simplicity of form are so remarkable as to attract 
the eye by outlines easily traced, and py their vivid colors, such 
as birds, insects, or flowers. 





WASH IN CHALK DRAWINGS. 


H. P., Saratoga.—The practice of sustaining a chalk 
drawing with a wash is approved by Hamerton, who recommends 
India ink for the purpose, as it is never desirable to set up a chro- 
matic opposition between the lines and the flat shades which are 
to sustain them. He reminds us that Millet often washed his 
chalk drawings partially, and sometimes rather extensively, re- 
marking that the fine drawing of the Faggot-makers is washed on 
the left, flatly, the wash going over some tree-trunks and coming 
down upon the foreground, but it is resorted to sparingly. He 
says : ‘* Another fine drawing by him (Millet) of a man on horse- 
back struggling against a gale of wind on the seashore is washed 
much more extensively, and in three or four different tones, so 
that here the chalk lines may be, and are, more meagre. Wash- 
ing of this kind answers precisely to ink left on the surface of a 
plate in printing etchings, It is positively the same thing, so far 
as artistic results are concerned. Whenever the wash is resorted 
to it should be kept well subordinate. The best use of it is to ex- 
tinguish a multiplicity of little lights, quietly and unobtrusively. 
When rough paper of a very light color is used, such specks of 
light are extremely numerous, and must be put out in some parts 
where they are not wanted. In gray and other toned papers they 
are much less injurious, because the papers themselves lower 
them.’ 





DOES AGE IMPROVE PAINTINGS? 


S. T., Boston.—Hogarth declared that “pictures only 
grew black and worse by age,” and with some reservations we 
agree with him. Colors, doubtless, do soften in the drying ; but 
this natural softening is quite a different effect to that produced 
by the horn-like incrustation spread equally over the whole sur- 
face of the picture which some connoisseurs affect to admire. A 
great deal of nonsense has been written about ‘‘the mellowing 
influence of time.’ In connection with this subject, Henry 
Merritt, the English art critic, justly pointed out that the great 
preponderance of brown color which we observe on the pictures 
of Rembrandt, and the yellow or gold cast on the works of Titian, 
have resulted from causes in no way originating with those paint- 
ers. He believed that the slightest film on a fine picture is an 
undoubted evil, ‘‘ Every good picture,” he says, ‘‘no matter 
what the subject—whether figures or landscape, or both combined 
—suffers more or less in proportion to the extent of its obscura- 
tion. An idea of distances and the appearance of remote objects, 
can only be realized by a skilful management of air tints. Truth 
is as much observed in a picture by the corruption of these tints 
as in linear perspective by the perversion of the tints. ° 
Cheerfulness and gloom, hope and despair, the times of the day 
and the seasons of the year, all wear the same look of sadness 
when beheld through the smoked glass of the picture-worm ; for 


* there are picture-worms as well as book-worms.”’ 





A FIXATIVE FOR PASTELS. 


H. T. S., Boston.—There is no longer any difficulty 
in “fixing” pastel paintings, if we may credit all that is said 
in favor of the recently introduced tel fixative of Dr. E. Al- 
bert, of Munich. By its means, says The Artist : ‘ Pastel picture- 


can be fixed on any kind of painting-ground ; pastel canvas, mills 
board and gilder’s grounds are particularly well adapted for 
fixing Though the effect on various kinds of pastel colors is 





the same, still, those which have not been clarified by means of 
aniline-colors, are preferable. Pastels are fixed by a double 
operation, and by means of a spouting-apparatus ; success in a 
great measure depending on the fineness of the spray ejected. 
When the spouting-apparatus acts properly, the right distance 
from the picture is from 30-40 cm. (12-15 inches,) according 
to the strength of the blast; and it is better, if the spouting- 
apparatus is not directed perpendicularly, but rather obliquely 
toward the surface which is to be fixed. Some experience is 
necessary in order to ascertain how long the liquid must be 
spouted on the picture ; the amount of dampness on the picture, 
which must never be actually wet, may serve as a clew. 

“The quantity of fluid required for fixing is naturally depen- 
dent on the quantity of color to be fixed, and partly also on the 
nature of the painting-ground. In general it is better to spout 
the fixative slightly over the picture, let it get dry, and repeat 
the operation, rather than use a large quantity of fluid at once, 
becaus: through the latter process the particles of color unite, 
greatly impairing the characteristic delicacy of the work. Forthe 
same reason, the fixing should not be done in too low a temper- 
ature. A pastel painting which has been fixed can be worked 
upon with the crayons the same as an unused ground, and the 
force of both light and dark tints increased to a degree hith- 
erto unknown in pastels. White or black touches laid on tints 
of an opposite nature that have been fixed, do not mix with 
them nor turn gray as would otherwise be the case. Thus, 
glazing becomes possible, and alteration can be made with 
greater facility.” 





FIXING CHARCOAL DRAWINGS. 

E. S., Cairo, Ill—Instead of spraying the face of 
strong, dark charcoal drawings with fixative, apply it to the back 
with a sponge. The paper absorbs the varnish ‘and the drawing 
loses less of its brilliancy than it does by the application of the 
fluid to the front. But for delicate, light drawings this process 
will not do, as it always darkens the paper a little. 


SIGNATURES ON “OLD MASTERS.” 


T. J., New York.—The signature or monogram of the 
artist affixed to a picture does not go for much in establishing the 
authenticity of an ‘‘old master.’’? Many of the greatest painters 
rarely signed their pictures; for instance, Fra Bartolommeo di San 
Mareo, Caravaggio, Correggio, Domenichino, Guido, Paolo Ver- 
onese, Leonardo da Vinci, Rubens, Vandyck, Raphael, and 
Andrea del Sarto seldom signed their works. Titian sometimes 
signed his, but about as often he omitted to do so. In the case of 
the Dutch, Flemish and German painters, however, one generally 
finds the signature or monogram. If in doubt as to the genuine- 
ness of the signature, try and find out whether it was painted with 
the picture or later; and you can generally dothat by rubbing 
over the letters a little spirits of wine or turpentine which will soon 
wash out a modern signature. 





THE PERMANENCY OF WATER-COLORS. 

S. T., Milwaukee. — We cannot do better, perhaps, 
than answer your query by quoting the following recent utterance 
of Mr. Ruskin on the subject. Hesays: “ Properly taken care 
of—as a well-educated man takes care also of his books and fur- 
niture—a water-color drawing is safe for centuries ; out of direct 
sunlight, it will show no failing on your room wall till you need 
it no more ; and even though, in the ordinary sense of property, 
it may seem less valuable to your heir, is it for your heir that you 
buy horses or lay out your garden? We may wisely spend our 
money for true pleasures that will last our time, or last even a 
very little part of it; and the highest price of a drawing, which 
contains in it the continuous delight of years, cannot be thought 
extravagant as compared to that we are willing to give fora 
melody that expires in an hour.” 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


HECTOR, St. Louis. — (1) “ Amateur” and “ con- 
noisseur” are both French terms. The first means a lover of, the 
second a person skilled in the knowledge of, art. (2) Your 


“friend ’”’ is right. David's ‘‘ Coronation of Napoleon” is larger 
by three feet than Paul Veronese’s ‘‘ Marriage at Cana.’’ Both 
pictures are in the Louvre. 


A., Saratoga. —“ Dry touching” and “dragging ” 
mean the same thing. They refer to the addition, when the 
picture is dry and in other respects finished, of a few feathery 
touches, on lights which have sufficient texture to retain the color 
only on the projecting points, By this process spirit is commu- 
nicated, but its abuse producés what is technically called *‘ meal- 
iness,” the colors appearing as if sprinkled with meal. 


J. S., Topeka. — (1) Lithographic chalk is a good 
material for sketching with, as it will not rub or smear. This 
quality, however, confines its use to those who are tolerably pro- 
ficient, as it does not admit of rubbing out. (2) The softer kinds 
of varnish are especially liable to ‘‘ bloom” when exposed to 
damp. (3) The ‘ Byzantine” style of art owes its name to 
Byzantium, the ancient name of Constantinople, where it was 
practised by Greek artists. 

E. S. E., Boston. — (1) Still-life is the exact. imi- 
tation of immobile objects, such as fruit, flowers, eatables, and 
dead animals. (2) Conté is an artificial chalk, of which there are 
various kinds. ‘The square Conté, No. 1, is hard; No. 2 is soft ; 
No. 3 very soft. Round Conté is more carefully prepared, and 
pleasanter to use. It is made of two degrees, like the No. 1 and 
2 square. (3) Undoubtedly. The goldsmith’s art was practised 
by some of the greatest Italian sculptors, painters and architects, 
such as Brunelleschi, Cellini, Ghirlandajo, Ghiberti, Antonio del 
Pollajuolo, Luca della Robbia, Andrea del Verocchio, and Paolo 
Ucello. 


I. E. J., Paterson, N. J—When arranging the light 
and shade of your picture, endeavor always to throw it into large 
masses. Give a good breadth of shadow either in foreground or 
middle distance. Do not, however, allow these masses to degen- 
erate into opaque blackness, or leave them without the occasional 
introduction of lights. Nature is rarely or never opaque in her 
shadows, The deepest are transparent, and cannot be represented 
by the laying on of an apparently impenetrable coat of black. 
Let your shadows then be merely representations of objects de- 
prived of a greater or lesser quantity of light—whoily deprived, 
in an out-door scene, they can never be. The proper way to 
effect this is by glazing. 
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PLATE 554.—POWDERINGS FOR QUILTS OR CUSHIONS. 


ROM THE ROYAL SCHVOL oF ART NEEDLEWORK At SOUTH KENSINGTON, 
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PLATE 551.—OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


By EpiruH SCANNELL, 





FOURTEENTH PAGE OF THE SERIES, 
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PLATE 558.—DESIGN FOR A CUP AND SAUCER. “‘Yellow Clover.’’ 


THE ELEVENTH OF A SERIES OF TWELVE. By Kappa, 


(For directions for treatment, see page 109.) 
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PLATE 556.—RENAISSANCE DESIGNS FOR MONOCHROME DECORATION ON CHINA. 


Aso SuttanLe ror Ercuinc oN METAL. 
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MEDIA VAL CUP oR BAND 
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—DESIGNS FOR REPOUSSE METAL WORK. 


By C. M. ences. »< 
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PLATE 552.—FLORAL AND BIRD DESIGN. 


THE SEVENTH OF THE SERIES. 


(For directions for treatment, see page 109.) 
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